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... a secret that gives 

“Black & White” its incomparable 
character, smoothness and flavour. 
Have Scotch at its very best by 
calling for “Black & White.” 
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Finest pure wool, soft and 
smooth to the skin. Skilfully 
cut. Beautifully finished, 
withstands constant washing 
without shrinking or loss of 
colour. 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER (M) 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED ~- LEICESTER 
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The best ever 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 

offer nearly 44% interest 


income tax free! 


There’s never been an easier, surer, 

more profitable way of investing money 
than with this new tenth issue of Savings 
Certificates. Every 15/- unit grows to 
20/- in only seven years (not ten years as 
with previous issues) and that is equivalent 
to nearly 44% income tax free interest, if 
held for the full period. 


WORTH OVER 73% GROSS WHEN 
INCOME TAX IS PAID AT 
STANDARD RATE—worth even more 
to surtax payers. Here is the finest gilt- 
edged investment ever, for all the family 


MAXIMUM HOLDING 600 UNITS 
OF 15/-. These new Certificates are easy 
to buy, easy to hold, easy to cash. 

Take full advantage of this excellent 
opportunity today. 

You can obtain full information about these tenth 
issue Certificates from your stockbroker, 

banker or other professional adviser, and from 
your local Savings Committee, Savings Centre, 
Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


£450 invested now 
becomes £600 in only 7 years ! 


“WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST SAVINGS CERTIFICATE FOR 
FORTY YEARS,” says Lord Mackintosh, Chairman of the National Savings Movement 





ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE, LONDON, $.W.7 








Jo Meet the Wishes of its Readers 


the pages of BLACKWoop’s MAGAZINE are now prepared to publish Classified Advertiesments 
—for the first time in its long history. In any monthly issue your announcement will be 
seen by over 100,000 people, many of whom live abroad. This type of advertisement is 
acceptable for six or twelve monthly insertions, but owing to the low rate charged the 
wording can be altered only at six-monthly intervals. The rate for six months is 21/- 
per line, averaging six words. Kindly send your order with remittance to: ADVERTISEMENT 
DepPT., BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE, 91 ST. MARTIN’s LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


PERSONAL 


ANCESTORS. TRACED Pedigrees compiled. 
Forty years’ experience in record searching. 
LAMBERTS, 10 BRACKEN AVENUE, LONDON, S.W.12. 


ASTRAL SUITCASES last a lifetime. Alumin- 
ium cases in silver-grey fin'sh, English Lever locks. 
Cream twill linings with siae pockets. Available 
from leading stockists or direct from HESTON 
EQUIPMENT Co., 1 BUCKINGHAM PALACE MANSIONS, 
Lonpon, S.W.1—Telephone Sloane 9934. 


AUTHORS invited submit MSS., all types 
(including Poems), for book publication. Reason- 
able terms. STOCKWELL LTD., ILFRACOMBE, 
ENGLAND. (Est. 1898.) 


CORONET SELF DRIVE LTD. Unlimited 


Mileage. New Anglias, Consuls, Victors, 
Minor ‘1000’ Estate Cars. Radios, Heaters. 
A.A. Membership. 177. SLOANE STREET, 


Lonpon, S.W.1. SLOane 0371. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
LTD. For every country-dweller with either one 
acreortenthousand. A worth-while organisation 
that it pays to join. Subscription 2 gns. can be 
sent direct to C.G.A. (Dept. B.), 54'62 REGENT 
STREET, LONDON, W.1, or ask for particulars. 


DEVON,EASTON COURT HOTEL, Chagford. 
XV century house with XX century comfort. 
Anglo-American owners. Perfect for rest, sport 
or sight-seeing holiday. Tel. Chagford 3169. 


GUERNSEY. Enjoy our mild climate away from 
fogs and frosts. Special terms autumn, winter and 
spring bookings. All comforts. Brochure avail- 
able. DuUNCHOILLE Guest House, GUELLEs Roap, 
St PETER Port, GUERNSEY. 


HOUSE HUNTING? Then read ‘ The Home- 
finder,’ England’s best property magazine. Hun- 
dreds of houses in everyissue. 1/- monthly from 
newsagents. By post 1/6; 7/6 for 6 months, from 
HOMEFINDERS LTD., 43 Woot EXCHANGE, 
Lonpon, E.C.2. 


ITALY, THE SUN AND YOU. Our specialised 
knowledge and experience will ensure the complete 
success of your holiday in Italy. Individual 
itineraries or party arrangements prepared on 
request. Write for full particulars to: CLEMENTSON 
‘TRAVEL OFFICE (Dept. B.), CASTELLO 4317, VENICE, 
IraLy (and in Rome, Florence, Naples). 


NATIVE MASKS, Idols, Figures, Carvings, 
Weapons, Ornaments, Dress and other native 
objects from New Zealand, South Sea Islands, 
Benin, Africa, American Indian, Eskimo, etc., 
— THE ToTEMS MUSEUM, ARUNDEL, 
USSEX. 


PARK COURT HOTEL. Three minutes Marble 

Arch. Overlooking Hyde Park. All rooms central 

heating, private bath or shower cabinets, radio, 

phones. inter Terms. 75 LANCASTER GATE, W.2 

—— PAD 8431. Telegrams: Parcohotel, 
ondon. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, Heraldic Panels 
and Bronze Plaques. Booklet Free. G. MAILE 
& Son, Ltp., 367 Euston Roap, Lonpon, N.W.1. 


SURREY. Fully licensed country hotel im 
delightful village on bus route; excellent 


centre for country walking; good English food; 
8 J iow weekly. DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL, ALBURY. 
(Telephone: Shere 239.) 


WANTED. Old Pistols, Guns, Powder Flasks, 
Major Nog Corry, STONEHENGE, HOLT, NORFOLK, 


YOUR FAMILY TREE. Original sources 
searched by two graduates experienced in gene- 
alogy. Write: RECORDS, 23 NORFOLK Roap, 
BRIGHTON. 


50 TON YACHT offers original solution holiday 
question. Hesg, CANAL BASIN, EXETER. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADELAIDE COLLEGE, Ilfracombe, N. Devon, 
Boarding School for Girls 8-18. Preparation for 
G.C.E. Happy home life. Individual attention. 
Fees moderate. Ilfracombe 225. 


BODIAM MANOR SCHOOL, Sussex. Day and 
Boarding School for boys and girls 4-13 years. All 
children welcomed for holidays. Staplecross 225. 


CHILDREN from 5 years welcomed into home 
atmosphere. Good neighbouring schools. Entire 
charge if parents abroad. Highly recommended. 
O’HANLON, CROWN HILL, SWANAGE, Dorset. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 
safeguarded their children’s education by means of 
our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. Ifyou 
would like to do so too, please ask for particulars, 
The cost is very moderate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltp., 68 KinG WILLIAM STREBT, E.C.4— 
Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 





An Irish 
Coxswain 







Business ¥ 
as Usual 


Whatever the weather the Life-boat 
Service is on the job, saving over 600 
lives a year. It is entirely dependent 
on voluntary contributions. Help it to 
keep going by sending a contribution, 
however small, to:— 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 
His Grace The be ke of Nerehuriberiend 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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GIFTS FOR FRIENDS 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 


AND RELATIONS aloe 


A fine selection can 
always be seen in our 
showrooms; watches, 
brooches, engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 
christening presents 

and beautiful 
Edinburgh Crystal. 

Visit 87 George Street or 


write for illustrated folders. 





Quaich, 33” £6.17.6. 
Other sizes available. 









Amethyst and Cairngorm 


Thistle Bar Brooch £36.10.0 
Brilliant cut three-stone 


Diamond Cross-over Ring, 
Platinum setting Gold Cairngorm and 
and shank £86.0.0 Amethyst Brooch £12.12.0 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS > 


87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Caledonian 4898 








Cruise in the sun with ROYAL MAIL 


to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
NORTHERN CAPITALS this year 


MAY 23 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome), Venice, Dubrovnik & Barcelona 21 DAYS 
JUNE 14 Palermo, Phaleron Bay ( for Athens) and Lisbon 15 DAYS 
JUNE 36 Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capitals 18 DAYS 
JULY 19 Gibraltar, Villefranche, Messina (for Taormina) & Palma 13 DAYS 
AUGUST 2 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome) and Barcelona 14 DAYS 


AUGUST 17 Palma, Istanbul, Phaleron Bay ( for Athens) & Lisbon 19 DAYS 


Christmas and New Year Cruise 
DECEMBER 20 Teneriffe, Madeira, Casablanca and Lisbon 14 DAYS 


Excellent Cuisine enjoyed at leisure—spacious Dining Saloons 
accommodate all passengers at one time 
‘ANDES: is equipped with anti-roll stabilisers for greater comfort at sea 





Details from your local Travel Agent or 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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ALPINE RESCUE 


For the alpinist the years before 
1850 are the years of darkness— 
when the flame of mountain endeav- 
our, which licked up and burned 
throughout the Golden Age of the 
following few decades, was still only 
a dusty glow. But in the obscure 
hamlet of Zermatt there already 
stood in 1850 a hostelry called 
: Lauber’s Inn, which five years later 
| was acquired by Alexander Seiler. 
The Seiler family were subsequently 
destined to become famous as the 
Cteators of Zermatt, and Lauber’s 
Inn became The Hotel Monte 
| Rosa, 

The Monte Rosa still stands there 
today, with its exterior little changed 
D 








BY ASHENDEN 


since the days of Whymper and the 
early pioneers. Of the three secular 
shrines of Alpine adventure, Cout- 
tet’s Hotel at Chamonix, the Bear at 
Grindelwald, and the Monte Rosa at 
Zermatt, only the last has survived 
the erosion of time. 

The Alpine Club, premier of the 
world’s mountain clubs, was created 
in 1857, two years after Seiler 
opened the Monte Rosa; and a 
link was soon formed between the 
two institutions that has been main- 
tained to this day, though with 
increasing tenuousness since the 
war. But even now the hotel 
has a feeling of tradition com- 
bined with simplicity; informality 
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allied to a tactful regard for 
alpinistic precedence (in seating 
arrangements for meals); and some- 
thing of the atmosphere of a club, 
where people meet year after year, 
united by a common love of the 
hills. 

The Monte Rosa was therefore the 
natural choice of the Alpine Club as 
a base for the Centenary Meet in 
1957, not only for reasons of tradition 
and association, but also because 
three-quarters of the highest peaks in 
Switzerland are arranged in a horse- 
shoe with Zermatt at its centre—and 
the primary goal of the Meet was to 
climb. 

The Swiss Authorities went out of 
their way to welcome and help the 
members attending the Meet; and 
the celebrations were given a start 
with a champagne reception at the 
Mont Cervin Hotel, followed by 
dinner at the Monte Rosa on 19th 
August. 

This dinner was memorable for 
the perhaps uniquely representative 
nature of the Alpine gathering pres- 
ent. Apart from ninety members of 
the Alpine Club, there were forty 
guests, who included some of the 
greatest names in mountaineering. 
The President, Sir John Hunt, made 
an admirable speech, linking past to 
present, and projecting the present 
into the future with a forward- 
looking spirit which dispelled alto- 
gether any idea of waning vigour in 
the Alpine Club. With all due 
deference to an eminent hotelier 
present, Sir John also repudiated any 
intention by members of his club of 





conforming to a recent Swiss hotel 
notice, reading :— 





‘IT IS DEFENDED BEFORE SIx 
HOURS OF THE MORNING 10 
PROMENADE THE COULOIRS IN 
THE BOOTS OF THE ASCENSION,’ 


The Zermatt choir then entered 
the room and gave us a rendering of 





classic Valais songs, which included 
a fair amount of spirited yodelling; 


and from outside, the village band 


serenaded the diners with their own 
tribute to the evening. A lavish 
offering of fine wines and liqueurs 


ensured that the gathering ended | 


late and merrily. 

On the next morning it came as 
something of relief, after the relative 
formality of the dinner, to see almost 
a hundred Alpine Club members, 
plus their ladies and guests, assemb- 
ling at the Gornergrat Railway 
Station in an engagingly varied range 
of attire. The object of the exercise 
was to participate at a Raclette 
luncheon party on the lawns of the 





Riffelalp. Members intending to go 
up to a hut and climb direct from | 
the Raclette had been urged by the 
President to turn up in their climbing: | 
gear; others in more everyday dress. | 
The range of clothing was astonish- 
ing. Even among the climbers, 
fashions varied from the almost, 
ostentatiously Victorian to the latest | 
post-Everest. 

The sunlit lawns of the Riffelalp 
(face to face with the Matterhorn and 
one of the most glorious views if 
Europe) presented something of the | 
aspect of a Sunday-school treat, 


, 
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| before larchwood fires. 


with the colourful assemblage sitting 
down in little clumps or standing up 
to collect their ration of Raclette— 
huge Swiss cheeses being grilled 
The waiters 
threaded their paths this way and 
that, ferrying vintage Swiss wines 
and various cold dishes. Everyone 
takked with his neighbour, and 
traditional British reserve melted 


\ under the influence of wine and 


food in the sharp air of 7000 
feet. 
After the President had thanked 
our hosts on behalf of the assembly, 
people began to drift away quietly, 
some to the train for Zermatt, some 
to huts across the valley, and a large 
group, including Sir John Hunt, to 
the Bétemps, base for Monte Rosa 
and the Lyskamm. 

The serious part of the Centenary 
Meet had begun. 

Sir John Hunt was to climb with 
Messrs Wyss Dunant, Eggler and 
Luchsinger (the Swiss Everest lead- 
ers). This felicitous and appropriate 


Breaking off the more impersonal 
part of the narrative it is perhaps 
time here for the writer to obtrude 
himself and begin the story of the ill- 
fated expedition which brought an 


| atmosphere of drama and near- 


ffelalp 
n and 
ws in 
of the | 
treat, 








tragedy into the activities of the Meet. 

August had been an average month 
in the mountains. Fair weather had 
alternated with foul, but the quan- 
tity of snow on the peaks was ab- 
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teaming-up resulted the next day in 
the successful traverse of the Lys- 
kamm—an airy snow and ice ridge 
over 14,000 feet high—by a power- 
house of the world’s senior alpinists, 
no longer worrying about larger 
responsibilities but climbing purely 
for the joy of it. And on the day 
after that, not content with the 
Lyskamm, Hunt, Eggler and Luch- 
singer settled as their objective on 
the Young Ridge of the Breithorn. 
This flashing, scimitar-like edge of 
wind-blown snow and sheer ice, 
with upthrust towers of black rock 
breaking into its upper reaches, is 
one of the most splendid routes of its 
type in the Alps; and, needless to 
say, one of the most taxing. 

It was with pleasure and even 
pride that we saw Sir John return to 
the Monte Rosa that night of 21st 
August, after a nineteen-hour day 
on the Young Ridge—a wonderful 
demonstration of vitality and enter- 
prise in someone nearer to fifty than 
forty. 


normal and the temperatures were 
low. While the senior climbers (and 
the more expert of the younger 
generation) had been attacking the 
big routes, John Byam-Grounds and 
I had been doing lesser climbs, each 
leading our rope, and enjoying the 
full glory of the mountains in care- 
free tours. 

For our final outing, we decided . 
upon the Red Ridge or Rotgrat of 
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the Alphubel. The Rotgrat is a long 
climb on steepening rocks, leading to 
a snowy peak at 13,800 feet. Owing 
to its exposure I felt a little nervous 
at the thought of leading this route ; 
but once up on the peak, the way 
down over snowy ridges and across 
a simple glacier appeared easy—a 
fact which encouraged me to view 
the expedition in the light of a rock- 
climb devoid of serious problems as 
soon as the peak was won. 

The companions on my rope were 
to be the doctor, a grizzled veteran 
of the mountains; and Chris, who 
was only eighteen, but already com- 
petent on rocks and snow. We 
represented three generations of 
alpinists. 

In the golden air of a late August 
evening, the doctor and I strolled 
along the path from Sunnegga, 
enjoying the matchless panorama of 
peaks on our way to the Taesch Hut 
at 8950 feet. There was a tang of 
autumn in the atmosphere, and the 
day drew to its close with a pre- 
mature shiver. From the hut plat- 
form, where we were joined by 
Byam-Grounds and the others, we 
watched the last sunlight fade pink 
upon the upper snows. 

Our dormitory was almost exclus- 
ively British, and Alpine Club at that 
—very unusual in a Swiss hut. It 
was pleasant to feel the sense of kin- 
ship in race, as well as kinship in 
mountain endeavour. Lying on my 
eighteen-inch mattress, I was gripped 
by a vague excitement and feeling of 

tension. It would not be right to 
call it a sense of premonition, but 
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the malaise was sufficiently strong to 
keep sleep away. At a quarter to 
three in the morning I roused Byam- 
Grounds and started to get up. 

There were grumbles in the dormi- 
tory about ‘ Disciplinarian Ashen- 
den,’ but through the window we 
could see the stars shining in a black 
sky, and there was no excuse for 
indolence. 


We were out before four and | 


ascending the rocky, occasionally 
exposed, trail leading to the start of 
the ridge. Dawn had not yet broken 
and my lantern became seized with 
a fit leading to its rapid extinction, 
so I found myself leading our caravan 
of six by the sole light of the con- 
stellations. Seeking the way was a 
delectable and not too difficult exer- 
cise ; I find the pre-dawn march one 
of the most agreeable times of the 
day. As we mounted we could see 
behind us the ghostly line of our 
Alpine comrades, picked out by the 
glitter of lanterns, and flowing sil- 
ently up in step with our rhythm. 
Not a spoken word, not a footfall— 
indeed only the occasional clink of 
an ice-axe—relieved the hush of 
night. 

An hour later we were up on 
higher ground and moving into the 
rose-glow of dawn. We paused to 
watch as one by one the great peaks 
took the morning. Directly above 
us now towered the Red Ridge. It 
was time to put on the rope. 

For the first half-hour the going 
was easy; a man with good balance 
could almost walk. But then the 
rocks steepened, and attention was 
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demanded of the leader. Byam- 
Grounds’s party, being faster than 
mine and with a more experienced 
leader, began to draw ahead; grad- 


' wally we were passed by all the other 


ropes, too. The doctor had mean- 
while twice suggested that he should 
unrope and turn back alone; for he 
felt diffident about his slow pace and 
feared he would hold us up. But I 
was loth to break the climbing 
partnership and lose the doctor’s 
good company, not to mention his ex- 
perience and wisdom ; besides that, 
the day was radiantly fine, and other 
climbing company could be expected 
for the descent. We carried on. 

On steepening but not difficult 
rocks we climbed slowly towards the 
fringe of snow that marks the divid- 
ing line between the lower and upper 
sections of the ascent. Once the 
snow was attained we rose steadily 
on the iron-hard frozen surface, 
with its exhilarating view of the 
sweep down to the Weingarten 
Glacier on our left, and caught up 
with Byam-Grounds’s rope, who had 
paused at this point. 

The last section of the Red Ridge, 
above the snow section, shot up clear 
in front of us now, at an angle 
sufficiently sheer to send a quiver of 
anticipation through the minds of 
the party. The guide-book had told 
us to ascend a shallow couloir, after 
traversing to the right ; but we were 
unable to see the feasibility of any 
such couloir. Byam-Grounds took 
a direct line of attack and I followed 
close behind the last man on his rope. 
Then we came to a very delicate 
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section. The route lay across to the 
right, by a traverse on thin holds 
over an alarming drop. And this 
was followed by a smooth fifty-foot 
slab, where the sense of security 
from sound rock was  counter- 
balanced by the paucity and thin- 
ness of the holds. I first of all 
announced my intention of calling 
for a rope from above, but then 
found myself climbing unaided. The 
doctor and Christopher gave admir- 
able support, and we continued the 
ascent on the very edge of the ridge, 
mounting up into space with the 
exhilarated feeling of having over- 
come the most difficult passage. 

Byam-Grounds’s party floated up- 
wards faster, and the other ropes 
were already nearing the top. It was 
at this moment, or perhaps a little 
later, that I became conscious of a 
feeling of unease. The sense of 
menace came from the left. Little 
puffs of icy wind were striking the 
ridge. And, across the deep trough 
of the Zermatt valley, the Gabel- 
horn, Rothorn, Weisshorn group of 
peaks began to fade. A grey veil 
crept up. Like a mirror that has been 
breathed on, the vision of ranges to 
the west retired from the flash and 
radiance of the morning into a 
gloominess indeterminate and threat- 
ening. 

There was no need to comment on 
this, for my companions were as 
conscious as I was of a change in the 
fortunes of the day. In the isolation 
of the upper world the rope becomes 
something of psychic as well as a 
physical link, and the sense of ten- 
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sion began to flow at that moment 
down the 130 feet of perlon that 
linked us. The peril to our lives 
was as yet undeclared, but no 
mountaineer can view the prospect 
of being caught high up on some 
great Alpine route without a shiver 
of disquiet. And we were now 
beyond the point of no return; for 
the descent of the smooth slab and 
the awkward traverse was not feas- 
ible in safety, at any rate for me. 

With all possible speed we pressed 
ahead. Christopher showed his form 
by climbing every pitch with a sure- 
ness and attack that commanded our 
praise ; but for the doctor, tired by 
the length of the climb, pace was 
only a relative term, in spite of most 
gallant efforts. All things considered, 
though, we went reasonably well in 
the next half-hour. 

By now the mountains to the west 
had faded into nothingness. Sweep- 
ing veils of snow were hastening 
across the valley; and moving with 
uncanny speed, mists began to fly up 
the ridge from below us. Gusts of 
wind smote the rocks. We were cut 
off from the vision of the world 
beneath. And above us towered the 
steep wall of the Red Ridge—slabs 
and chimneys disappearing into 
clouds. 

A few granules of snow fell. Then 
more and more snow. Dry, fine and 
cold, it struck the rocks with a 
muffled patter and ran off in minia- 
ture white waterfalls. Our fortunes 
had changed. The menace had 
grown direct. The climbing was 
not too difficult, but the conditions 
slowed us down, and my temptation 
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to race on ahead was checked by the 
need to exercise redoubled vigilance 
in securing the party. 


A long, sloping chimney brought | 


us onto the highest part of the climb, 
and we could see dimly ahead a 
sharp, almost horizontal section of 
ridge, followed by the final rock step. 





Beyond that, nothing. The snow 
was falling thicker now, in smothery, 


flour-like volleys, and we were less / 


conscious of the rocks we gripped | 
than of the insubstantial world of | 
movement around—the wind and | 
clouds and falling snow. Colours 
had vanished. Sound was muffled. 
Only an all-pervading susurration 
filled our ears. 

I moved across the sharp horizontal 
section, using hands as well as feet, 
and then saw to the left the vague 
whiteness of a snowfield. This con- 
firmed what the altimeter suggested : 
we were within a few feet of the top. 
I surmounted the final pitch of rock, 
but when I walked off it, I only 
found that ice, not snow, lay ahead. 
It was impossible to see more than a 
few yards. Driving cloud and a 
whirling storm of whiteness had 
obliterated all landmarks. | 

We sat down together on the | 
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summit of the rock ridge while I got 
out my crampons and buckled them | 
on. Even in the short time it took | 
to do this we became aware of the | 
fierceness of the cold. It was now | 
2 P.M. and we had been going for | 
ten-and-a-quarter hours. Continu- | 
ous exertion had prevented any 
bodily cooling, but five minutes in 
the blizzard, with the wind tearing | 
at our clothes, had us all shivering. 
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The ice traverse was short. I cut 
steps and reached hard névé snow 
before the rope ran out. Christopher 
and the doctor came along, secured 
by a good belay round my axe. 

We had now reached the top of 
the Alphubel and the end of our 
climb. But instead of the thorough- 
fare beaten down into the snow 
leading off to the right, which we 


; had been advised to follow, there 


was nothing to see. When I took 
my eyes from the snow-blotted 
forms of my companions, the nothing- 
ness came right up to my feet. The 
snow below us, and the snow being 
blown around, were merged into an 
indeterminate whole. All form, all 
light and shade had departed. We 
were caught in the dreaded ‘ tour- 
mente.’ On a snow peak. Almost 
14,000 feet up. And late in the 
season. 

I realised then that the chances of 
our getting down that day were poor. 
And remembering how more men 
have been frozen to death in storms 
on the ordinary route. of Mont Blanc 
than have died on any of the difficult 
mountains, I knew that we might 
have to fight for our lives, though 
with a good chance of survival if we 
acted rationally. 

The first task was to do everything 
possible to find the descent route, 
down a little ridge to the east. The 
blizzard had obliterated the wide 
trail used by our predecessors, but 
here and there, faint traces of 
individual steps, and holes made by 
ice-axes, could just be descried. 

I reversed the order and sent the 
doctor ahead to investigate these 
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traces. Christopher’s compass did 
not show them going in quite the 
right direction, but it seemed worth 
trying. However, every attempt at 
progress downwards brought the 
head of the rope up against steepen- 
ing slopes of ice, or more usually, an 
actual ice-fall or crevasse. And 
always we turned up and tried again. 
To some extent we were sheltered 
on this eastern side of the summit 
ridge, but occasional fiercer gusts 
caught and buffeted us. The snow 
fell constantly and in clouds. Flour- 
like, dry and insidious, it penetrated 
every chink of clothing and worked 
up our arms. A few yards above, 
the boom of wind as it worried the 
crest bespoke the violence of the 
gale. 

Although wearing all our clothes, 
we were already pierced by the cold ; 
for the tempo of our movements was 
insufficient to maintain warmth under 
such conditions. And every sign 
seemed to indicate that the storm 
was getting worse. 

At 4 P.M. I decided that further 
attempts to get down would not only 
be useless but dangerous. “It’s a 
bivouac, I’m afraid.” “ Yes,” said 
the doctor, “‘ I quite agree with you, 
my friend. Let’s start digging.” 

Christopher and I took turns at 
cutting out snow from the slope on 
which we stood. The doctor built 
up the sides. The plan was to make 
a shelter in which we could sit. It 
was exhausting work. The altitude 
and the exertions of the past twelve 
hours had diminished our capacity. 
for physical effort. But we drove 
ourselves on remorselessly for two 
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hours until 6 P.M., by which time we 
had built a kind of cave, giving 
eighteen inches or so of overhang 
above our heads, and a back forty or 
more inches high. 

Fatigued, unable to eat, and feel- 
ing rather sick, we surveyed our 
modest home through the veil of 
driving snow. I spread my forty 
metres of perlon rope on the snowy 
floor, added twenty metres of the 
doctor’s rope, and sat down, head 
bumping the ceiling and knees 
rather bent. The doctor produced 
his plastic mackintosh which we 
strutted on an axe and fastened out- 
side by driving my crampons through 
it into the snow beneath. The 
doctor came in and sat next to me. 
Then Christopher. We opened our 
rucksacks and put our booted feet 
inside them. Then we linked arms. 

The plastic mackintosh covered 
most of the opening of the shelter, 
but the fine snow poured in at the 
sides and soon began to cover us 
with a thickening shroud of white. 
Christopher was the worst off at his 
end, but we were all coated. 

During the course of our excava- 
tions we had been shovelling snow 
with our gloved hands, and the gloves 
had got damp in the process. In the 
short time it took me to get the things 
out of, and feet into, the rucksack, 
my canvas outer mitts had frozen 
stiff and were no longer of use. 
Wearing only inner mitts, with 
fingers out, I put one hand under 
the doctor’s armpit and one between 
my legs. 
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The whirl of cloud and blizzard in 
front of us assumed a greyer tone as 
the day began to fade. The intense 
cold seeped in from below and behind 
us. Our teeth began to chatter, 
Christopher and I were relatively 
lightly clad. I had decided to go 
light in order to save energy on the 
long rock climb ; for with so many 
other parties on the route, and with 
a ‘thoroughfare’ leading off from 
the peak, none of us had given 
a thought to the possibility of 
benightment. The thinnest wind- 
jacket and a pair of cotton pants, 
plus four pull-overs, breeches and 
string vest, had seemed enough. 
Only the doctor had brought warm 
extras. 

We watched the fading light in 
silence. Heavy on the party lay the 
realisation of the ten hours of dark- 
ness that stretched ahead. Chris- 
topher asked if search-parties would 
be out on the morrow. “ Don't 
worry about that,” I replied. “ Ex- 
pensive cohorts of guides and prob- 
ably half the Alpine Club will be out 
looking for us. Byam-Grounds will 
be turning the place upside down.” 
We debated briefly the likely course 
of events. It seemed reasonable to 
assume that one or other of the 
search-parties would reach us during 
the course of the following morning 
—at the earliest by 10 A.M., or less 
optimistically by 1 P.M. We realised 


that by then we might well be in- | 


capable of returning unaided, though | 
we could not foresee the later 
accidents of the night. 


——— 
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Down in the warm, smoke-laden 
atmosphere of the Taesch Hut, 
nearly 5000 feet below us, our com- 
trades and the hut-keeper were dis- 
cussing the situation: to be overdue 
was bad enough, but on a night 
like this it gave rise to serious 
anxiety. 

Byam-Grounds had waited for us 
on the summit until falling snow and 
the deteriorating conditions demon- 
strated that he might be risking the 
lives of his own party by staying. He 
got down, but with great difficulty. 

By 6.30 P.M. they decided at the 
hut that a state of emergency must 
be deemed to exist. One of Byam- 
Grounds’s party was dispatched to 
the Monte Rosa to give the first 
alarm and advise wives that climbers 
would be staying up at the Taesch. 
He ran all the way down and reached 
Zermatt in the almost incredible time 
of one-and-a-half hours. 

Meanwhile Byam-Grounds set off 
for the nearest telephone, at Taes- 
chalp, some 1800 feet below the 
hut. From here he spoke to the 
chief guide, Bernard Biner, and 
set in motion the professional 
rescue-machinery. Biner asked if 
a full-scale operation was required, 
including a plane, and received an 
affirmative reply. Preparations were 
immediately made for the dispatch 
of six guides, and the Glacier Pilot 
Geiger was contacted in Sion. 

Sir John Hunt, Lady Hunt, and 
their daughter Sue, were meanwhile 
on their way up to the Taesch Hut, 
D2 
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aiming at an ascent of the Rotgrat 
themselves. When Byam-Grounds 
returned from the Taeschalp, a 
further discussion took place. 

At 9.30 P.M. Byam-Grounds de- 
cided to go down once again to the 
Taeschalp and telephone to the 
Langenfluh and Britannia Huts (in 
the Saas Fee Valley, where we might 
conceivably have got down) and ask 
for news. Both huts gave a depress- 
ingly negative reply. He next tele- 
phoned to the Monte Rosa in Zer- 
matt to find out if any information 
about us had arrived there. But 
nothing further had been heard. So 
he ordered food for a dozen climbers 
to be carried up to the hut next 
morning, in support of the search- 
parties. Worn out after eighteen 
hours of exertion and strain, and 
feeling that things were really looking 
black at this point, he was stumbling 
uphill back to the hut in the dark 
when he ran into a brick wall. 
Closer inspection revealed a window 
with a glimmer of light. Looking 
inside, Byam-Grounds saw a Mad- 
onna and three small candles. It 
seemed a singular coincidence: an 
omen of salvation. He climbed up 
with a lightened heart and a con- 
viction that we three were still living. 

All the members of the Alpine 
Club, who would otherwise have 
gone down, remained up at the hut 
that night. And in subdued tones, 
the weather, our chances of being- 
alive, and the course of operations 
for the morrow were debated at 
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hours when all good mountaineers 
should long since have been abed. 
Even down at the Monte Rosa in 
far-away Zermatt, people talked of 
little else, and the guides and moun- 


By 10 P.M. we had already endured 
four hours of acute discomfort in our 
meagre shelter. Cramped and wet, 
shivering violently and continuously, 
we watched an increasing weight of 
snow begin to pile up against the 
flimsy plastic barrier in front of us. 
Gusts of wind shook it constantly, 
and blew snow into our faces. 
Through the murk outside, we could 
see the occasional vapour-blotted 
glare of lightning—not the bright 
discharges of summer, but a light- 
ning filtered, attenuated and silent, 
accompanied only by the howl of the 
wind and the ceaseless, irregular 
pattering of snow. 

At about midnight a heavier gust 
finished off the plastic mackintosh. 
It parted in two, and subsided with 
a couple of feet of snow on top of our 
legs. The incident was greeted with 
silence. There was nothing to say. 
After a while Christopher asked, 
“Shall we do anything?” and I 
replied, “ No, it’s good insulation.” 
- The doctor seemed a little sluggish 
now. He did not shiver as Chris- 
topher and I did. His eyes were 
shut. Christopher had lost his left 
glove. And though his hand hurt 
for a time, he did not complain and 
it quickly stopped hurting. The 
absence of sensation should have 
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taineers who could translate the un- 
seasonably bitter cold of the night 
down there, into what it must be 
like at 14,000 feet, openly expressed 
pessimism. 


warned him, but he was perhaps too 
young to know. We were each in 
our little world, locked arm in arm 
physically, but spiritually alone. 

I watched the snow mounting 
higher and higher in front of us ; so 
much was being whirled round that 
one could not tell what was falling 
and what was being blown off the 
slope. In the short space of an hour 
following the demise of the mack- 
intosh, very little remained of the 
excavated hollow of our shelter. The 
level of the snow lying on us was up 
to within a foot or so of our ‘ roof, 
and rising constantly. We were in 
danger of being buried alive. 

I roused the doctor, and, for the 
first time since the beginning of the 
expedition, spoke in tones of urgency. 
Neither of my companions was 
anxious to brave the full fury of the 
night. Perhaps they were less con- 
scious of the peril I saw. But they 
followed my wishes. And the des- 
perate struggle the doctor had to fight 
his way out against the weight of 
imprisoning snow was proof that we 
took the decision not a moment too 
soon. From being our refuge the 


shelter had almost turned into our 
grave. 

And now we lay exposed on the 
open slope, in the full force of the 
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tourmente. We shivered more ter- 
ribly than ever. The snow was 
choking, and the gusts seared us. 
Parts of our clothing that were damp, 
rapidly froze. My breeches became 
an icy carapace. The pull-overs and 
my shirt underneath began to grow 
rigid. In the numbing cold I felt 
the sensation begin to leave my feet. 

The next few hours represented 
one of those experiences that score 
indelible lines into memory; and 
gave us a preview of what the human 
organism feels like when the current 
of life begins to falter, and one knows 
that in a short time it will fail. 

Just before dawn, when the cold 
was most intense, and when through 
scudding cloud and snow one could 
occasionally see the twinkle of a star, 
it seemed as if that stage was ap- 
proaching. Completely frozen up, 
yet still shivering ; with extremities 
numb and respiration coming pain- 
fully fast but very shallow, I felt that 
the accompanying sensation of nausea 
and faintness must be a prelude to 
the end. Speaking in German, for 
I did not want Christopher to under- 
stand, I asked the doctor whether we 
were likely to last much longer. The 
reply was, “ Not only shall we last, 
but we shall be safely down within 
a few hours.” To my weary but 
always sceptical mind, it seemed at 


| least possible that the doctor might 


now be playing the part of physician 
in relationship with patient. Yet the 
words were delivered with a vehem- 
ence that gave a glimpse into his 
impressive reserves of will-power and 
force. He had a magnificent tenacity 
to life. As for Christopher, he lay 
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silent, enduring all without a word 
of comment or complaint. 

A tired dawn crept at long last into 
the sky ; we waited dully and supine, 
eying each other’s snow-covered 
forms, and looking to the moment 
when the sun could appear. The 
wind was less fierce now, and though 
the clouds were tearing past, they 
were thinner. It was not snowing, 
but snow was blowing off the slope. 

A weak sun came out for a few 
moments. Then vanished. An hour 
later it came out again, and for a short 
time a faint warmth touched us. 
Though still rigid and encased higher 
up, I managed to melt the ice off the 
knees of my breeches, and thus move 
my legs a little. The doctor emerged 
from his chrysalis and announced 
that he was going to dig for his ruck- 
sack, now deeply buried in the snow. 
We saluted his tenacity, but did not 
have the strength to emulate him. 

As the morning wore on, reserves 
of life and energy further dwindled. 
I began to hear voices. But these 
were evidently hallucinatory. Or 
could they have been the disembodied 
thought-messages of the rescue 
parties scouring the mountain? 
Lying frozen, shivering and apathetic; 
sealed in our web of moving cloud 
and snow-dust, we had no knowledge 
of the intense activities below us. 

Opinions down at the hut during 
the night had admitted as most prob- 
able the hypothesis that our party 
had fallen off the upper rocks, or else 
come to grief on the ice traverse. 
Much effort was therefore being - 
devoted to searching the lower 
glaciers and rocks on either side of 
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the Rotgrat. Exceptionally strong 
parties of amateurs were also exam- 
ining the glacier below us on the 
Saas Fee side. The possibility that 
we might be within a few feet of the 
summit ridge was not admitted as 
very likely. Nevertheless, help was 
on its way. 

At ten past ten I heard voices 
above us on the snow ridge—real 
voices this time—and asked the 
doctor and Christopher to shout. 
There came an answering cry, and 
we heard the sound of footsteps 
coming down. 

A few seconds later Sir John Hunt 
stood in front of us, in goggles and 
red woollen cap, his tanned features 
fringed here and there with ice, the 
very embodiment of mountaineering 
power and authority. With him 
were Lady Hunt and John Hob- 
house. They had climbed up by the 
Rotgrat. 

Sir John wasted no time. A brisk 
volley of questions to establish our 
exact condition physically was fol- 
lowed by rapid instructions to eat 
this and drink that. Comforting 
liquids were poured down us, and 
large quantities of sugar and choco- 
late assimilated. Lady Hunt started 
digging for our climbing-rope. Sir 
John unearthed my crampons, and 
gave me his spare gloves. Chris- 
topher’s hands were inspected. Life 
started to ooze back into our limbs 
under the combined stimulus of 
psychological boost and the physical 
fuel we had taken in. 

A few minutes later we were all 
roped up, Hobhouse leading, then 
Christopher, then the doctor, then 


Lady Hunt, then myself, and finally, 
in the position of greatest responsi- 
bility, Sir John. For the first few 
steps I had to rely on the strength of 
Lady Hunt, and pull on the rope 
noose leading from my left wrist to 
her waist loop ; but by the time we 
had climbed the hundred feet or so 
to the summit ridge, we were all 
moving unaided and more or less as 
a team. 

The finding of the route down 
gave even Hunt and Hobhouse some 
difficulty, but within half an hour we 
were well on the way, and committed 
to the steep slopes leading down to 
the Alphubeljoch. Unfortunately the 
whole face of the mountain here was 
iced. Instead of a walk down, we 
were faced with hours of step-cutting 
in the freezing wind. There had been 
frost down at the hut that morning, 
and an estimate of 18° or 20° of frost 
was made for conditions at the top 
where we were. 

The safe descent of an ice slope by 
a rope of six, including three ex- 
hausted men, posed a severe prob- 
lem. The steps were expertly cut by 
Hobhouse, but every movement— 
almost every step—of each member 
of the party was directed from 
behind by a series of commands 
from Hunt. It was fine leadership 
and sound mountaineering. 

There was one ice piton available. 
And the most skilful possible use 
was made of it, so that we were 
always in security at any given 
moment. When the party had 


extended as far as the rope allowed, 
everyone would remain locked in his 
steps, while Sir John would swoop 
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down in a swift and absolutely sure 
flow of movement to join me at the 
next stop. And Lady Hunt would 
encourage him with a “ Well done, 
darling.” The perfect team spirit 
and co-operation between husband 
and wife came as something almost 
tangible to the man on the rope 
between them. 

We were half-way down the ice 
slope when we got below the mists 
and saw two roped parties beneath 
us. They were Basil Goodfellow 
with Emlyn Jones, and Peter Lloyd 
with Terry Goodfellow, engaged in 
exploring the glacier. Both parties 
took in the situation at a glance. The 
latter set off back for the hut at a 
dash to give the news of our rescue ; 
and the former began to cut rapidly 
up the ice slope towards us. 

A meeting was soon effected, and 
in a short time we were on easier 
ground. As Christopher was more 
or less seriously frostbitten, and I 
still grey and shivering, we were 
handed over to Goodfellow and 
Jones, so that we could speed on at 
our best pace to the hut, and leave 
the Hunts and Hobhouse to bring 
the doctor along more slowly. 

Out of the wind and below the 
cloud, with a warm sun shining onto 
us, I felt the iced-up rigidity of my 
pull-overs and shirt gradually thaw 
into a blissfully welcome dampness 
as we moved faster and faster down. 
The sense of nausea, which had been 
due to altitude sickness, abruptly 
diminished. Above us circled Geiger 
in his plane, and we waved repeatedly 
at him to signify that all was well. 
Meanwhile Terry Goodfellow had 
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sped from the Joch to the hut in 
record time to give the glad tidings ; 
and the Swiss Flag was run up 
to signify to any parties still out 
that we had been found alive and 
well. 

Byam-Grounds, who had been 
asked by Hunt to act as co-ordinator 
of the search-teams, had organised a 
complex system of signals and mes- 
sages between hut and phone-head 
at Taeschalp. (A white sheet hung 
from the upper window of the 
Taeschalp Hotel was to signify that 
news had been received by telephone 
that we were safe ; a red cloth would 
signify that news had come but 
that it was bad. Observers with 
binoculars kept watch at regular 
intervals.) 

Long before we arrived at the hut 
the good news had spread, and we 
were met on the way by Byam- 
Grounds with Thermoses and food. 
By 5 P.M. we found ourselves within 
the stoutly-walled security of the 
Taesch, surrounded by the many 
who had worked to find us that day. 
With perfect tact and true British 
understanding there was hardly a 
question asked, and nobody spoke to 
us intrusively. The doctor arrived 
a little later supported by Lady Hunt 
and Sue Hunt. His ability to see 
clearly had been temporarily im- 
paired. We all sat rested in the 
warmth of the hut. 

By 6 p.M. Christopher and I 
decided we were strong enough to 
face the descent to Zermatt, and we 
set off with two escorts to shepherd 
us down. At 8.30 P.M. a carriage met 
us at the junction of the path and we 
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drove the last miles to the Monte 
Rosa under a cold and scintillating 
moon. 

Christopher went straight to the 
Zermatt doctor to begin treatment 
for his frostbitten hands, while I 
retired to my hotel bed, there to lie 
torpid and almost motionless for 
forty-eight hours, with fingers and 
toes that were to be numb for several 
weeks, though by great good fortune 
not frostbitten. 

But this is not the end of the story. 

Up at the Taesch Hut, a battle 
of wills was in progress. Byam- 


Grounds and Hunt were locked in 
argument with the doctor. “ You’re 
sleeping here tonight and we are 
going to look after you.” 

“I’m sleeping in Zermatt.” 
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“You're not in a state to get 
there.” 

* But I’m going.” 

Neither the persuasion of Byam- 
Grounds, nor the authority of the 
President of the Alpine Club, proved 
to be of the slightest avail. The 
doctor, who we afterward learnt to 
our astonishment was sixty-six years 
old, merely picked up his ice-axe 
and stumped out into the night. So 
Byam-Grounds was forced to follow 
him. 
After reaching the Monte Rosa at 
II P.M., the doctor spent three hours 
relaxing in a hot bath. The next 
morning, after paying a professional 
visit to his ailing companions, he 
put on his shorts and went out for 
a walk. 
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TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER 


x 


MRS POCK 


“ THE redoubtable Mrs Pock,” Lord 
Lloyd once called her; and those 
who, like Aunt Rose and myself, 
accompanied my mother on her 
travels, saw with perhaps undue 
clarity those of her characteristics 
which the word implies. For as 
travellers we, and indeed nearly 
everybody, fell far short of her 
standards. 

She was, notoriously, indefatig- 
able; and if she ever were to be 
tired, she would rather die than 
admit it: whereas Aunt Rose and 
I were often fatigued and did not 
scruple to say so. Of all the 
qualities necessary to the globe- 
trotter, she rated highest that of 
never being, or confessing oneself 
to be, tired. She tried out, after 
my aunt and I were married, many 
travelling companions, but only one, 
a lean and muscular Dutchwoman, 
earned in that respect her unqualified 
approval. 

“There is never any need,” she 
remarked with satisfaction on their 


Teturn from an arduous tour of 


Indo-China, Siam and the Dutch 
East Indies, “for us to ask one 
another if we are tired.” 

As her fame grew, so did people 
become more and more reluctant 
to commit themselves to the ordeal 


of her gruelling journeys; but a 
friend of the family, who coming 
straight from home did not know 
her reputation, asked her to show 
him round Cochin, Travancore and 
Southern India. She applied her- 
self enthusiastically to the task: 
Arthur should have of her ex- 
perience full measure, pressed down 
and running over. She arranged a 
non-stop tour of cities and palaces, 
temples, lakes, battlefields and even 
irrigation projects. In the evening, 
to fill in time, there were innumerable 
dinner-parties: and even at night 
the poor man had no rest; for 
mother followed her usual practice 
of hitching her saloon to night 
goods-trains, so as to waste no 
daylight hours in merely moving 
from place to place: and it takes 
practice to sleep in a Clanging, 
shunting goods-train. 

Our friend was a Jew, a Levite; 
so as the piéce de résistance of his 
holiday, she thoughtfully arranged 
for him to conduct the service at 
the synagogue of a very interesting 
colony of black Jews she had dis- 
covered in the deep south. That 
the Levite and his congregation 
would have no common language, 
save perhaps archaic Hebrew, did 
not in the least deter her: she 
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had never experienced the slightest 
difficulty in making people under- 
stand her; presumably she expected 
the gift of tongues to descend upon 
Arthur or, if English and Hebrew 
failed him, that he could convey his 
meaning by signs. Her only regret 
was that, having to catch a train 
for Colombo and points East, she 
would be unable to see him perform 
his Levitical duties. 

But as soon as her back was 
turned Arthur flew back to our 
house like a homing pigeon. In 
the pale wreck who later limped 
onto our verandah we hardly 
recognised the upstanding, athletic 
figure who had set out so briskly 
but one month ago. 

“No,” he said in answer to our 
queries, “‘I did mot take the service 
at her synagogue, and I don’t care 
what they think of me.... But 
for heaven’s sake don’t let her 
know I bolted.” 

If she did not understand fatigue, 
any form of sickness short of a broken 
bone was to her completely incom- 
prehensible. Even broken bones 
she regarded with scant sympathy. 
“ Rose,” she remarked disparagingly 
when my aunt, having just broken 
her arm in a car accident, declined 
a spin on a motor-scooter, “ Rose 
never could bear pain.” Medical 
precautions of all kinds she scorned ; 
she never took quinine, never used 
a@ mosquito-net and never caught 
malaria. 

I had terrible boils in Mexico, 
one of which erupted through my 
eye so that I had to ride blindfold, 
led by a Rurale down the most 
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precipitous mountain paths. But 
when a doctor suggested that my 
complaint might be due to bad 
food and water, mother’s indignation 
knew no bounds: she knew my 
boils were simply affectation. 

Almost her only weakness was 
her teeth, of which she had three 
sets: the everyday set (very loose), 
the set she kept ‘ for best,’ and the 
set made in Buenos Aires which 
she was never able to insert into 
her mouth but which she kept 
‘just in case.” When she was 
staying with us soon after I married, 
we were all invited to dine at Vice- 
regal Lodge. I came down dressed 
for dinner and joined my husband, 
who was quietly reading the paper 
despite the uproar from mother’s 
room across the passage. 

“ What on earth is the matter?” 
I asked. 

“Tt appears, my dear, that your 
mother has lost her best teeth.” 

“ And you sit here,” I exclaimed 
indignantly, “ doing nothing ? ” 

“Well, my dear, what more can 
I do than your mother is already 
doing ? Just listen to her.” 

“ But if this goes on,” I pointed 
out, “ we shall be late for dinner.” 

Roused at last, he accompanied 
me to mother’s room. There she 
was, rather undressed, the entire 
household assembled round her, all 
apparently blaming the water-carrier. 

“They were there,” she declared 
at the top of her powerful voice, 
“in that glass of water. Where 
are they now?” 

Where indeed ? 

The unfortunate bhisti saw in 
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my husband his one hope of justice. 
Flinging himself on the floor, clasp- 
ing my husband’s knees, he wailed : 

“I have served you for many 


years... . You are my father and 
my mother.... Why am I unjustly 
accused? Send away all these 


‘ people who are confusing me, and 


perhaps I shall find what is lost.” 

So we all left the room, whence 
in a short time we heard joyful 
cries. Back we trooped, and there, 
beneath the corner of the wardrobe, 
lay the missing teeth. 

“But they were in that glass of 
water,” mother insisted. “TI tell 
you I put them there myself.” 

“ Never mind, never mind,” said 
my husband hastily, “you’ve got 
them now. For heaven’s sake hurry, 
or we shall all be late.” 

So mother began to insert the 
teeth. 

“You must disinfect them,” I 
said. 

“ Nonsense,” said mother. 

“ Haven’t you noticed the bhisti 
is completely toothless ? Of course 


| the poor old man has been trying 


| & we drove off. 





them on.” 

So Jeyes Fluid had to be found, 
the only disinfectant mother would 
recognise, and into it, neat, the 
teeth were dipped, then rinsed in 
water and inserted into her mouth 
I cannot think 
that her dinner tasted very nice, 
but she did not seem to mind. 

When in 1904, newly widowed, 
she started globe-trotting, it was 
considered eccentric for women to 
perambulate the world unescorted. 
Many were the obstacles put in 
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her way by officials of all nations. 
As a result she learned, first by 
instinct, later by experience, which 
ambassadors could be bullied, which 
consuls or political agents must be 
cajoled. For some she favoured a 
direct approach: others must be 
stalked, as it were, under cover of 
relations, mutual friends or official 
superiors. 

Some, the most formidable, could 
be moved only by tears. I remember 
once seeing her off at Victoria 
Station. She was on her way to 
Meshed (or it may have been 
Qasvin) and her luggage, amply 
insuring her against all the emer- 
gencies of travel, towered mountain- 
ously from the platform nearly to 
the glass roof. 

“But, madam,” the luggage in- 
spector was saying, a note of despera- 
tion in his voice, “the regulations 
clearly lay down the maximum 
amount any passenger may take 
by the Orient Express. How can 
I label for you nearly three times 
as much?” 

“It’s not my fault,” she tartly 
replied, “if your employers make 
such damn silly rules. There’s 
nothing I can leave behind.” 

His eyes moved doubtfully from 
the piled cabin trunks to the hurricane 
lantern, from the camp-bed and table 
to the tin tub and portable mahogany 
commode. 

“T’m very sorry, madam, but rules 
are rules. It’s as much as my job is 
worth to allow all this aboard.” 

When she demanded to see the 
station-master, I slipped away to 
a bookstall, realising that, overcome 
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with embarrassment, I should be 
of little use to her in what was to 
follow. 

The battle raged longer than I 
expected, and I returned to find 
it at a climax. She stormed, she 
pleaded, she threatened; finally 
she wept, the tears rolling copiously 
down her weather-beaten face. At 
first the station-master tried to 
reason with her: as well reason 
with a river in flood. Then he 
tried to shout her down: as well 
shout down a pneumatic drill. At 
last he gave in. 

“Very well, very well, let her 
take it,” he muttered, and hurried off. 

Miraculously the tears dried up, 
the luggage was labelled and mother 
departed in triumph. 

Mr Chou, the official by whose 
especial favour and in defiance of 
the British Minister we perambulated 
the interior of China in 1905, 
required a different treatment: with 
him mother was cordial, but ex- 
tremely polite and formal. As a 
result he would (had his mandarin’s 
dignity permitted such a familiarity) 
have eaten out of her hand. His 
benign influence supported us in 
the farthest corners of the Celestial 
Empire, even providing a private 
scarlet-painted ‘ life-saving boat’ to 
accompany our junk through the 
Yangtse Gorges. That its crew 
were intent on saving only their 
own lives may have reduced the 
practical value of his gift, but not 
his kindness in giving it. 

Perhaps mother’s greatest triumph 
was her journey through Afghanistan 
at a time when it was very much for- 
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bidden territory. For years officers 


of the Indian Political Service, | 


ambitious of the Kabul appoint- 
ment, had assured her that if they 
were posted there, she would be 
their first guest : but once appointed 
they seemed to forget their promises, 
Mother found their forgetfulness 
very strange: she never forgot a 
promise made to a friend. I did 


not find it at all strange: obviously | 


they realised very well that she 
would not be content to stay quietly 
and safely in the Legation, but 
would give them the slip and tour 
Afghanistan from end to end. After 
many disappointments, mother in- 
fected with her enthusiasm the wife 
of the Commander-in-Chief. A 
request from so high a quarter 
could not be bluntly refused, but 
the British Minister wriggled like 
an eel to evade it. Eventually he 
made the error of hinting that the 
Afghan authorities might suspect 
the C.-in-C. of sending his wife 
to spy out the land: at once feel- 
ings were hurt, the insulting sugges- 
tion had to be withdrawn; mother 


and her companion set off com- | 


placently from Peshawur escorted 
by an A.D.C. They arrived in 
Kabul under the protection of two 


Afghan armoured cars manned by | 


shaggy warriors whose loaded and 
cocked weapons seemed to be pointed 
more often at their distinguished 
charges than in the direction of 
any outlaws who might obstruct 
their progress. 

The Minister’s worst fears were 
realised: staying hardly two days in 
the Legation, mother inveigled the 
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in the north (a special army camp 
had to be set up for them); they 
went down the forbidden military 
road to the Oxus; disappeared in 
Herat, surfaced momentarily in 
Kandahar and finally, to the mingled 
relief and fury of His Britannic 
Majesty’s representative, were cast 
up, breathless but triumphant, on 
the Baluchistan frontier. 

“That mother of yours,” said 
the C.-in-C. gloomily, “ infecting 
my wife with her mania for travel. .. . 
I don’t know how it will end up. 
But,” he added more cheerfully, 
“the A.D.C. I sent is very clever at 
maps, so perhaps some good will 
come of it.” ‘ 

It is extraordinary how often 
the appointments she desired for 
her friends seemed to fall to them ; 
which gave rise to the baseless 
rumour that she had some hand in 
their making. Of course she had 
none: but I was assured by the 
Foreign Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of India that they had to 
keep in the Foreign Office a special 
clerk who could decipher Mrs 
Pock’s handwriting. One friend 
was appointed to Kuwait, another 
to Bangkok, a third to Fiji just 
when she wanted to go there. For 
a long time she could not penetrate 
the Andamans: then a cousin was 
appointed Governor. 

“TI had no idea,” he said plain- 
tively, “that she was so fond of 
me. I always thought I rather 
bored her.” 

I hope no one was unkind 
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| Afghan authorities into allowing them 
| to visit the Greeco-Buddhist remains 
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enough to suggest that her sudden 
affection coincided with his interest- 
ing appointment. Albeit, mother 
arrived in the Andamans in company 
with a large batch of murderers and 
several elephants. The elephants 
swam ashore from the ship: mother 
and the murderers did not. Ever 
afterwards she had rather a soft 
spot for murderers, being convinced 
of their superior virtues as servants. 

“Everyone in the Andamans em- 
ploys them,” she said. “ They are 
always efficient and tidy, and never 
commit a second murder .. . at 
least, not often.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “ the 
murderers who have not been caught 
are even more efficient and tidy 
than the ones you had in the 
Andamans.” 

* Yes,” she replied, rather regret- 
fully, “‘ but difficult to find, don’t 
you think?” 

No one who crossed so many 
frontiers as my mother could afford 
a‘ Customs conscience.’ I remember 
once meeting her at the Baluchistan 
border on her arrival from Persia. 
She arrived in the comparative cool 
of the evening, and as the distant 
dust-cloud of her car approached, 
all the police, levies and Customs 
Officials came out into the road. 
Her battered Chevrolet drew up 
at the barrier: and she proceeded 
to climb out over huge bundles of 
material, ‘like printed hangings in 
enormous bales,’ which were fastened 
to the mudguards and running- 
boards. 

“ Wait, mother!” I cried. “Tl 
have them taken off for you.” 
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“Don’t be a damned fool,” she 
replied. Then, turning to her 
servant, she said, “ Rajbar, take 
the car straight to the bungalow. 
Ill follow when I’ve seen to the 
Customs.” 

Next morning I was awakened 
by strange cries from the lawn. 
There was Rajbar with eight police- 
men, Customs peons and gardeners, 
dragging two large Persian carpets 
up and down the dew-laden grass. 
Several rugs, newly cleansed, lay 
pile-up in the sun; others were 
awaiting attention. There were Tur- 
comans and Bakhtiaris and Kash- 
khais; there were rugs bought in 
Hamadan and Bijar and Saraband ; 
there were galeems from Shiraz. 
None cost her more than a fiver: 
on none did she pay one penny of 
duty. 

Said mother, “ They'll look much 
better when they’ve been soaked a 
few hours in the Jhelum. That 
water is very good for rugs.” 

**T should have thought it would 
make the colours run.” 

** Not if they are any good. And 
if not, the sooner one knows, the 
better.” 

The colours did not run. 

She lived in an age when servants 
were taken for granted, and not 
believing in keeping a dog and 
barking herself, she expected them 
to work. Nevertheless, she gained 
the entire devotion of all who 
remained any length of time with 
her. The pious Sunni cheerfully 
turned Shiah to accompany her to 
Meshed ; Amos, model of Edwardian 
maids, followed mother round the 
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world for years before settling down, 
happily married to a head clerk in 
Northern Command Headquarters, | 
Even then she hankered after mother’s _| 
service. | 

‘Dear Madam,’ begins a very | 


characteristic letter from Amos, 
written in Kashmir two or three 
years after her marriage, ‘I write 
to tell you that I opened the Masonic 
Ball with H.R.H. the Prince of | 
Wales. It was a great honour, 
He is a very pleasant young gentle- 
man. My husband is taking leave 
and having a fortnight’s fishing, so 
I shall be able to see to all your 
clothes and wash your hair. [| 
don’t like that native hairdresser; 
he is not clean, to my mind. Yours 
faithfully, Amos. PS.—I shall give 
that durzi a piece of my mind. And 
you really must get some new hats, 
The ones you have now are a 
disgrace.’ 

Her clothes were much better 
than her hats, though she had a 
regrettable penchant, in garments 
as in stationery, table-cloths, soap, | 
ink and sealing-wax, for purple 
and mauve. Besides her celebrated 
purple velvet evening dress, which 
had a sort of timeless elegance that 
defied ephemeral changes of fashion, 
she had two or three ‘ Ascot frocks’ / 
for special occasions. Nor was she | 
forever lagging behind the current 
mode: she, Aunt Rose and myself 
were the first ever to wear hobble 
skirts in Japan: special parties 
were made up to view us hobbling 
about at the Tokyo Races. En 
grande tenue, with her purple velvet | 
and emeralds and diamonds and 
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snow-white hair, she looked charm- 


nighe had some curious blind spots. 
For instance, although brought up 
in a family which cared for nothing 
but hunting and shooting, and 
married to a country squire who 


| added to these interests only those 
| of fishing, cricket and cock-fighting, 
| she knew little and cared less about 
| animals, 


She was a good horse- 
woman, but regarded horses merely 


| as a means of getting from place 
, to place. 


Our various pets liked 
her far more than she liked them. 
As for the common habits of domestic 
animals, they were a closed book to 
her, one moreover which she never 
wished to open. 

My aunt and I came upon her one 
day watching our cat in the garden. 

“ Marcus is behaving in a very 


| odd manner,” she said, watching 


the embarrassed animal through her 
lorgnettes. “He keeps digging a 
hole, then when I come up to it, 
he leaves it and goes away and digs 


; another.” 


“ All I can say is,” replied Aunt 
Rose, having for once the better of 
an exchange, “ Marcus is a great 
deal more delicato than you are.” 

It is curious that so zealous a 


( sightseer should not have briefed 


herself more about the sights she 
took such pains to see. Her view 
of them was entirely superficial ; 
she just skated over the surface. 
I remember being taken, when I 
was seventeen, by mother and Aunt 
Rose to Milan. 

“ Of course,” said mother, “ May 
must see Leonardo’s ‘ Last Supper.’ ” 
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Aunt Rose: “Of course she 
must.” 

Mother: “It’s one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World.” 

Aunt Rose: “ Surely not, Amy.” 

Mother: “Oh well, perhaps it 
isn’t. Anyway, she must see it.” 

So we went in a cab to the church 
where the picture hung. Mother 
said, “‘Here’s the money for your 
ticket. In you go.” 

“ Aren’t you coming too?” I 
asked. 

“No, no, we’ve seen it. 
wait in the cab.” 

I went into a rather dark room 
and sat on a chair behind a red 
plush rope. Someone handed me 
a pair of opera-glasses through 
which I could just discern some 
blurred figures on the grimy wall 
opposite. After a while, feeling 
that I should fall asleep if I remained 
there much longer, I emerged blink- 
ing into the sunlight. 

‘“ Well, have you seen it?” asked 
mother, closing with a snap the 
book she had been reading. 


We'll 


“ Yes.” 
* Then let’s go and have luncheon.” 
‘Been . . . seen, she would record 


in her diary, thus curtly dismissing 
some sight she had been a thousand 
miles to see. But the people she 
met there.... Ah, that was quite 
another matter! She would cheer- 
fully travel a thousand miles ten 
years later to see them again. And 
in the meantime she would have 
carried on an endless correspondence 
with them, rising at six every 
morning (often after breaking with 
her toe the ice on her daily cold 
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tub) to write one twenty-page letter 
after another, full of interest and 
humour, to people at the other end 
of the world whom she had not 
seen for a generation. So voluminous 
was her correspondence that during 
the last war, to her unbounded 
indignation, the censor in Cyprus 
requested her to make her letters 
rather shorter and a great deal 
more legible. It says, in fact, a 
great deal for the matter of her 
letters that their recipients always 
ploughed through her execrable hand- 
writing to the last line of the last 
page. 

It was this extraordinary corre- 
spondence which made her un- 
doubtedly the best amateur travel- 
agent in the world. I think she 
established her connections in our 
first trip round the world from 
1904 to 1906; having made them, 
she never lost them. She always 
knew where ‘ everyone’ was, where 
they had been last year and where 
they would be next. Friends would 
write, ‘We were so interested in 
your letter from Tahiti (or Ankor 
Wat, or Katmandu, or the Falls of 
Igorsu). George and I are thinking 
of going there next leave and return- 
ing via Lima (or Petra, or Kerman- 
shah). Can you advise us... .’ 

So the ball would be set rolling. 
Steamship lines, railway timings, 
routes over mountains, the price 
of mules or canoes, diets and rainy 
seasons and suitable clothes were 
all set out in detail, accompanied 
by the indispensable ‘ soup-tickets ’ 
—letters of introduction—without 
which mother herself never travelled. 
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Railway timings, especially those 
of improbable goods-trains, were her 
especial forte: she was perhaps the 


greatest living expert on the branch | 
lines of the Far and Middle East, | 


Her first angry reaction to the news 
of the Bolshevik Revolution was, 
“Now I suppose their time-tables 
will be worse than ever ! ” 


Those who, on the strength of | 


her soup-tickets, entertained her 
friends, would write back, ‘We 
were delighted to meet George and 
Ann, and are thinking of paying 
them a return visit in Baltimore 
(or Smyrna). Can you please let 
us know... .’ 

She had, of course, far too much 
social gumption ever to send anyone 
to people he or she would not get 
on with, and her infallible instinct 
in such matters was diplomatically 
exploited by Embassy staff when 
we lived in Japan. They persuaded 
my mother to devise and set out 
in detail a series of journeys known 
as ‘Mrs Pock’s Tours.’ Some of 


these, on which she despatched , 


people whom the Ambassador and 
Attachés liked, were circular, bring- 
ing the tourists back to the Embassy 
at the end of their journey: others 
were strictly one-way journeys, leav- 
ing them at the far end of the 
island with just enough time to 
catch a ship. 

She valued greatly the quality 
she called ‘social gumption.’ So 
highly developed was her own, and 
so quick her wit, that she very 
seldom dropped a brick or was 
caught at a disadvantage. One of 
these rare occasions was at a dinner- 
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party in Canton where she found 


| herself next to a missionary just 


pack from Tibet. He was a striking, 


| patriarchal figure of whom, remarked 
| Aunt Rose irreverently, “ ‘ Two owls 
| and a Hen, Four larks and a Wren 


Have all built their nests in my 


beard.’ ” 
A 


From the soup to the savoury, 
completely absorbed in one another, 


Lhassa to Urumtsi, from Indo- 
, China to the Caucasus. Separated 

with difficulty when the ladies left 
| the table, they came together like 

magnets as soon as the men moved 
into the drawing-room. Now mother 
was the ‘senior lady’ present, and 
by the strict etiquette of those days, 
no one could leave before she did. 
So we all stayed, becoming ever 
more cross, bored and sleepy. Finally 
an Archdeacon’s wife, who disliked 
mother, missionaries and late nights 
with equal fervour, rather ingeniously 
pleaded that her husband had a 
sermon to prepare for Matins next 

day and got up to go. 
| She said good-night to her hostess, 

adding, “‘ And thank you so much 

for . . . perhaps I cannot say a 

very pleasant, but” (with a basilisk 
} glance at mother and the patriarch, 
_ still deep in conversation), “ at all 
| events a very helpful evening.” 

It is strange that my mother, 
who was nothing if not social, 
should have spent so many years 
travelling around the remote and 
uncivilised parts of the world. 
| Europe, one would have thought, 
would be her line of country. But 


| their conversation ranging from 
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in Europe she took little interest. 
“I can see it all when I’m old,” 
she would say seornfully, “ from 
my bath-chair.” 

She made occasional excursions 
to Germany or Italy, but these 
were uniformly unsuccessful, being 
organised with none of that efficiency 
which marked her more ambitious 
journeys. 

We arrived, one bitter winter 
day, in Munich. 

“The thing to see,” announced 
mother firmly, scanning ‘ Murray’s 
Handbook,’ “is Ludwig’s Palace. 
The statues in the garden are very 
fine. Rose, tell the cabby to take 
us there.” (My aunt, having studied 
music in Germany, was the linguist 
of the party.) 

Splashing through the slush, we 
climbed into a small, musty Victoria. 
Mother and Aunt Rose were snug 
and dry beneath the hoou, I on 
the folding seat was neither: the 
snow fogged my spectacles and, 
when I leaned forward to escape 
the cutting wind, slid off the back 
of my hat down my neck. We 
reached Ludwig’s Palace to find 
it closed to visitors: the statues 
in the garden may have been fine, 
but they were invisible, being 
enclosed in wooden sentry-boxes 
to protect them from the cold. 
(We could have done with some 
sentry-boxes ourselves.) 

“We had better go back to the 
town. There are bound to be 
some pictures to see.” 

So back we went, traipsed through 
another palace (the tables were still 
uncleared, three days after a State 
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Banquet) and emerged from the 
wrong exit, so that we had to wander 
round looking for the Victoria for 
which we were paying, exorbitantly, 
by the hour. 

“We had better now go,” said 
mother, “to the Café Léopold. 
Murray says it’s the gayest place 
in town after twelve o’clock; and 
I don’t know about you, girls, but 
I could do with some gaiety. We 
shall see there,” she consulted her 
handbook again, “the elite of 
Bavaria, whoever they may be.” 

The tables in this gay resort 
were all turned upside-down and 
charwomen were at work among 
them. A sulky waiter hustled us 
into a small side-room where, with 
ill-concealed reluctance, he took our 
order for luncheon. 

“* Where is the orchestra?” Aunt 
Rose asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
flicked some crumbs off the table 
into her lap, “ There is none.” 

Then he disappeared, and we 
saw no more of him, 

Another party arrived, also English, 
also armed with ‘ Murray’s Hand- 
book,’ also disappointed. We con- 
sulted together and learned at last 
that we should have come after 
twelve midnight, not twelve noon. 

Pictures, concerts, theatres, operas 
interested mother far less than 
Andean glaciers or the shrines of 
Moslem saints. But in Milan, feel- 
ing a twinge of belated concern 
for my esthetic education, she 


insisted on my enjoying a feast of 
culture: I must ‘do’ not merely 
Leonardo’s ‘ Last Supper’ but also 
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Strauss’s ‘ Rosenkavalier’ at the 
Scala. My aunt, who was deeply | 
musical, actually wanted to accom- | 
pany me; so mother, rather than | 
spend an evening alone, put on | 
her purple velvet, emeralds and 
diamonds and came too. | 
I retain a confused recollection | 
| 





of hundreds of beautiful and well- 
dressed women, smothered in scent | 
and jewelry, of a waltz refrain and | 
a babble of Italian. Said my 
neighbour in a strong American 
accent as the orchestra was tuning 
up, “Italian is that teasing, you | 
think you understand it, and then | 
you find you don’t.” How true! | 
The audience became restive: 
there were whistles, ironic cheers. 
People round us started talking 
loudly; others, no less loudly, 
told them to shut up. The curtain 
went up, the performers were seen 
to be opening and shutting their 
mouths, but their singing was quite 
inaudible. Then from the gallery, 
like leaves on Vallombrosa, like a 
snow-storm on a Christmas card, 
descended a shower of torn-up | 
programmes and bits of seat-stuffing, | 
accompanied by pamphlets contain- | 





ing allegations about Strauss’s private 
life which, had they not been 
printed, one would have judged / 
unprintable. 

The police came in and the 
audience went out. After half an | 
hour we were allowed to return, and 
the show went on in a silence broken 
only by prolonged, enthusiastic ap- 
plause. When the final curtain | 
dropped, author, stars, composer | 
and all were cheered to the echo. 
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MRS POCK 


The early manifestations of Latin 
disapproval were, we learned, simply 
due to anti-German prejudice stim- 
ulated by a clique of unsuccessful 
native writers and composers. 

This was, I think, mother’s last 
excursion to Europe. It was certainly 


, the last opera she saw. We left 


next day and I was so ignorant and, 


| indeed, uninterested a passenger on 
| these early tours that, losing mother 
| and Aunt Rose on the station, I 


rushed about distractedly and short- 
sightedly seeking them from platform 


| to platform, from train to train, 


with neither money, tickets nor the 
slightest idea of our destination. 

At first after my marriage I 
saw quite a lot of my mother, 
who found our house convenient 
as a pied-d-terre and base from 
which to besiege the Foreign Office. 
But when I wrote to inform her 
that she might soon hope to be 
presented to her first grandchild, 
she replied hastily, “ Then I can’t 
possibly come and stay with you. 


( Itis really most unfortunate.” 


She held the outmoded view that 
children should be seen as little as 
possible and never heard, and about 
her only visit to us in the nursery 
days was when we invited her to 
come and play the part of St George, 
that of the dragon being adequately 
filled by our Scottish nanny. The 
latter was ‘the old-fashioned sort.’ 
Her patience with small children, 
invalids and pet animals being un- 
limited, she required some outlet 
for her temper and found this at 
hand in my husband and myself. 
At once our treasure and the cross 
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we had to bear, her formidable 
character may be gauged by the 
question put by the Pathan orderly 
soon after the outbreak of war in 
1914. 

“* Huzoor, ate we to obey ail the 
Nurse Sahib’s orders ? ” 

“That depends,” replied my 
husband cautiously, “on what she 
tells you to do.” 

* Are we, then, to throw stones 
at the Viceroy Sahib’s German 
bandmaster ? ” 

My mother’s arrival found us 
in a peculiarly difficult situation 
brought about by nanny, at feud 
with their governess, refusing to 
let her little charges speak or play 
with the children of my husband’s 
departmental superior. The latter, 
no doubt goaded by domestic pressure 
in the background, had taken official 
umbrage. 

“People will think,” he told my 
husband, “that there is something 
wrong with my children. You 
must speak to her about it.” 

But nanny when spoken to (by 
me, I need hardly say), sniffed and 
replied, “I should have thought 
so small a matter beneath the notice 
of the Chief Commissioner.” 

It was then that God gave me 
strength to be very angry, and I 
looked to mother for support. But 
she bided her time, watching in 
silence the tyrant in our midst. 

Then one day nanny came raging 
onto the verandah, followed by her 
servant who carried in one trembling 
hand nanny’s teapot; in the other, - 
on a plate, a small dead mouse in 
an advanced stage of decomposition. 
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To the latter, nanny forcibly 
invited our attention. It had, she 
insisted, been inserted into the 
spout of her teapot by the cook 
on purpose to humiliate, nay, to 
poison her. This was more than 
flesh and blood could stand: either 
the cook, or she, must depart 
within the hour. 

My husband and I cowered 
beneath the lash of her wrath. 
But mother hardly looked up from 
the book she was reading. “ Don’t 
be a damned fool, nanny,” she said. 
And that was that. 

In later years, when my daughter 
was old enough to interest her, 
mother spent a lot of time with us ; 
an arrangement which suited us well ; 
for disliking large-scale entertain- 
ing, we gladly appointed her hostess 
to our household. Here her social 
and hospitable instincts had full 
scope: her visits were non-stop 
rounds of dinners, luncheons, tennis- 
and purdah-parties, to the delight 
of the servants who admired equally 
her generosity and her extravagance. 

She was very fond of champagne. 
So was my husband who, however, 
disapproved in principle of living 
in a style to which we could not 
aspire at home. His principles, 
however, were dormant when mother 
ordered and herself paid for the 
best vintage Veuve Clicquot, and 
we noticed that he drank all, indeed 
more than, his share. 

“It isn’t,” said mother, “ that I 
grudge it him, but I sometimes 
wish he would not accept it like 
manna from heaven.” 

Instead of letting my husband’s 
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personal assistant send out our 
invitations, she insisted on doing | 
them herself, and they took the 
form of long, chatty letters over 
my signature, full of reminiscences 
of past meetings and inquiries after 
friends and relations. Sometimes 


it was embarrassing to be confronted } 


with guests whose names I had not | 
caught, but with whose antecedents 
and circumstances I was apparently 
intimately acquainted. To my 
protests mother merely replied, “ You 
never did have any social gumption.” 

The ordering of food in our | 
household was a complicated matter. | 
She grumbled incessantly about it, 
but always came up to scratch. 

“* Gran,” my daughter would say, 
“ will you please speak to the cook 
and tell him that Henry does not 
like so much fat with his meat? 
You know how tiresome it is when | 
he gets eczema.” 

“ No, I will not,” mother would 
reply crossly (but she always did), 
“what with your Hindu friends 
who can’t eat cow, and your Moslem 
friends who can’t eat pig, and your 
father who'll hardly eat anything | 
put in front of him, Henry for all 
I care can go out in the garden and 
eat a snake.” \ 

My daughter’s request was not | 
unreasonable, since Henry, our mon- 
goose, was a martyr to eczema, for | 
which the only cure was gently 
rubbing the affected parts with 
pounded snake-skin and vaseline. 
These parts were always very tender | 
and Henry, like Aunt Rose, ‘ never | 
could bear pain.’ His screams were 
piercing, he wriggled like an eel, 
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and as soon as he could escape, 


| rubbed off all the ointment on the 


chairs and carpets. 
Henry was very fond of mother, 


_ though for a long time his affection 


was unrequited. Night after night 
she would have to unmake her 
bed, extract Henry from his nest 
at the foot of it and drop him into 
the garden. 

“You're supposed to be hunting 
snakes,” she would say. “ Get on 
with it.” 

Eventually, however, she accepted 
the fact that she would wake every 
morning to find him curled round 
her toes, and indeed she got quite 
worried if his nocturnal adventures 
kept him out later than usual. 

“Henry did not come to bed 
until three in the morning,” she 
would say, to the surprise of visitors 


| who did not know him. 


“ After all,” so she excused her 
indulgence, “‘ Henry is really clean 
and quiet, and quite gentle if you 


| take him the right way.” 


This was true. But one day 
Henry came across a huge python: 
considering this too powerful an 
antagonist, he took refuge up the 
butler’s trousers. The butler did 
not take him in the right way, and 
what followed was most unseemly. 

But my mother’s most marked 
characteristic was a genius for friend- 
ship, composed largely of an infinite 
capacity for taking pains for her 
friends. Those who did not know 
her well sometimes remarked on 
her sharp tongue, and indeed she 
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could say things to people’s faces 
that made the victims writhe ; but 
she never said horrid things about 
anyone behind his back. To the 
salacious gossip which revolves round 
the indiscretions of Mr A and Mrs 
B, she would say firmly, “I never 
saw them.” And scandal withered. 

Once when I expressed the widely 
held view that so-and-so was the 
most monumental bore in Simla 
and really should be put down, 
she pulled me up sharply. “ After 
all, my dear,” she said, picking on 
the one point that could be found 
in that person’s favour, “she is a 
lady.” 

Despite the vigour and frequency 
of her own quarrels with those 
who were nearest and really dearest 
to her, she was a wonderful peace- 
maker; an accomplishment that 
was Officially recognised by the 
award, in 1918, of a decoration 
which she had amply earned during 
the previous four years by keeping 
the peace between the rival women’s 
sets concerned with war work in 
Northern India. People naturally 
confided in her; for her advice was 
always dictated by common sense, 
and generally in favour of moderation. 

It was Lord Lloyd, again, who 
summed up in a few words what 
made ‘the redoubtable Mrs Pock’ 
one of the best loved women in 
Asia. “She is always amusing, 
but never malicious. There is 
nobody better at making up other 
people’s quarrels, and she never 
betrays a confidence.” 
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THE ROAD FROM SORRENTO 


BY WILFRED ROBINSON 


WE left Rome early that Tuesday 
morning. Perhaps not as early as we 
had intended, for we were exhausted. 
In Rome everyone is exhausted in 
August. The day before, the ther- 
mometer had hovered at 105 degrees, 
risen above it in an attempt to break 
records and then fallen back sullenly 
to 104°8. In the afternoon they 
had sprinkled the pavement outside 
the hotel, but a blast of hot air hit 
us as we emerged. The hotel was 
excellent in every way, except that 
it had been built when sun-domes 
were the fashion. The lounge com- 
peted on even terms with the pave- 
ment outside. 

“It’s no good,” said Cathy. “I 
can’t face any more of it. Let’s do 
as the Romans do, and get out.” 

“We'll go south,” I said; “to 
Sorrento and perhaps Capri.” 

Our exit from Rome was prolonged 
and rather tedious. The Via Appia 
Nuovo is a narrow road. The tourist 
buses and the petrol-tankers had 
made an earlier start and seemed in 
no hurry. The occasional cart pre- 
vented any aspirations they might 
have had of a faster run. We crept 
behind them resignedly for the first 
eighteen miles feeling the heat catch 
up with us. The usual advertise- 
ments crowded together on both 
sides of the road: ‘ Borsalino’; 
‘Sempre Esso al vostro servizio’ ; 
‘Mal d’Auto? Xamamino’; and 


then the six-legged dog breathing 
fire and advertising ‘ Supercortemag- 
giore.’ 
and my favourite. 

As we left the outskirts of Rome 
behind us the traffic thinned a little, 
and we were able to pass some of the 
mastodons that had been belching 
diesel fumes in our faces for the 
past hour. But there was no escap- 
ing the heat. Sweat ran down my 
legs and collected in little puddles 
in the heels of my sandals. The 
countryside was arid and dusty, the 
villages we passed poverty-stricken ; 
but the people smiled and worked 
untroubled in the heat. At Ter- 
racina we caught our first glimpse 
of the sea. Pale blue, like a polished 
mirror it lay on our right side invit- 


ingly. It spurred me on to greater | 
efforts. I accelerated, looked deter- | 


mined, used the hooter lavishly and 
began to feel we were making pro- 
gress. 


“ We'll be at Sorrento for lunch,” | 
I think we both began to | 


I said. 
feel cooler. 

** T’d like a cigarette,” I told Cathy. 
She lit it, smoked three-quarters 
and handed it over. My spirits 
soared. It was then the hooter 


drew attention to itself. At its best 
it had proved inadequate. Next to 
the buses’ mating call it had seemed 
an impertinence to use it. No one 
had reacted to my polite, rather 
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THE ROAD FROM SORRENTO 


difident toots of inquiry when we 
first entered Italy. However, I was 
learning fast and only this morning 
a pedestrian had looked at us when 


| [hooted. Perhaps I had exhausted 


\ I said. 


it. Now it made no sound at all. 
“It’s worse than having no brakes,” 
“It would be quicker to 


| walk.” 





————— 


S| 
re | 


I opened the boot and looked 
fora screwdriver. The bag of tools 
was imposing: four spanners, one 
of which opened in a curious way 
to reveal endless smaller spanners 
inside it like a Chinese box; two 
hammers, one of rubber ; a pressure- 
gauge ; two valve caps and several 
other pieces of varied-shaped metal 
whose purpose I did not know; 
everything I might have wanted, 
except a screwdriver. 

“Try my nail-file,’ said Cathy. 
“What are you going to unscrew ?” 

“ There’s a screw on the steering- 
wheel I’ll start with,” I said. 

“ Make sure you don’t lose the 
screw or the steering-wheel,” was 
her confident comment. 

I unscrewed the screw and had 
alook. There were two wires, both 
connected. I replaced the screw 
and tried the hooter. Not a sound. 
I opened the bonnet, looked inside, 
; wondered which the hooter wires 
were, closed the bonnet again and 
tried the hooter. Still no sound. 

“ Astonishing!” I said. “ We'll 
have to find a garage.” 

We crawled to the next village. 
Seauri, it was called. ‘“ You’re being 
tidiculous,” said Cathy. ‘‘ You never 
use a hooter at home.” 

“In Italy a car without a hooter 
is emasculated,” I said. “ Even the 
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scooters are forcing me into the 
kerb.” 

I saw two petrol-pumps and 
stopped. 

“ Hooter silento,” I said hopefully 
to the old woman who was sitting 
in the shade fanning herself. She 
got up and undid the hose of one 
of the pumps. 

“No,” I said. “ Hooter silento. 
Vous pouvez repairer ?” 

She smiled, nodded and began to 
undo the petrol-cap. I managed to 
stop her after she had put in ten litres. 

“ Quanto?” I asked. 

“ Twelve - eighty,” she replied. 
** Mechanic first corner on right.” 

At the corner we had to stop. 
A dog lay in the middle of the road 
with one ear pricked, looking the 
way we had come. He was quite 
a small dog. A grey, fluffy dog 
with huge paws, long hair and brown, 
soulful eyes. 

“Oh look, Charles | !” Cathy 
shouted. ‘‘ What a wonderful dog!” 

She was already out of the car, 
talking baby talk. The dog’s tail 
wagged furiously. His whole body 
wagged, only his head was still. But 
he didn’t. move from where he was 
lying. The waiter from the next- 
door café strolled over. Friendly 
people, the Italians. 

“* Manuello’s dog,” he volunteered. 

‘** T want mechanic,” I said. 

** Manuello mechanic,” he said. 

“* Donde esta Manuello?” I asked, 
so that the conversation would not 
be too one-sided. 

“Dog wait for Manuello,” he 
said. ‘‘ Manuello very good mech- 
anic. Come soon. Busy try out 
phut-phut-phut.” 
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“ Ah, Vespa,” I said. 

“No,” said the waiter; “big phut- 
phut-phut for races. My brother 
racing-driver.” 

“Do look, Charles,” said Cathy. 
The dog had now succeeded in 
getting both his ears pricked. It 
was a great effort. The left one was 
resisting strongly. 

** Manuello come now,” said the 
waiter. ‘‘ Remus know.” 

Remus was wagging his body 
furiously and jumping up and down 
so that all four legs left the ground 
at the same time. Cathy shouted 
to me to get my camera, and as I 
moved Manuello arrived. He swept 
round the corner on a gigantic motor- 
cycle, skilfully avoiding Remus who 
did his best to commit suicide, and 
stopped with a flourish beside us. 
Before he looked at us he picked 
up the dog and held him close. 

** Bella, bella!” he said. 

Remus went into a perfect frenzy 
of wagging and licked his face. 

** What a lovely dog you’ve got ! ” 
said Cathy. “‘ What is he?” 

* Alsatian,” said Manuello proudly. 
** Also poodle. Find him on beach 
at Naples two years ago. Piccolo 
dog then,” and he made a move- 
ment with his hands to show how 
small Remus had been. 

** My hooter won’t work,” I said. 
** Can you fix it?” 

“ T try,” said Manuello. 

He opened the bonnet and looked 
inside—took a screwdriver and bent 

over. He made signs to me to press 
the hooter. “ Aahhh!” he said. 


He mimed to show me what was 
wrong and to tell me to press the 
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hooter again. This time it worked, 
* Aahhh!” I replied. 





“What was the matter with it?” | 


Cathy asked. 


“T don’t know,” I said; and then 


to Manuello, “‘ Grazie, quanto ?” 

* Prego,” said Manuello. “ Noth- 
ing. No time, no charge.” 

“Oh, no! Please!” said Cathy, 
“* We must pay something.” 

“You come back this way?” 
asked Manuello. “ You take picture 
of me and Remus ? ” 

“But of course,” said Cathy. 
** Charles, shall I set the camera?” 

In the end I took three snapshots, 
The first time the shutter failed 
to click, so I had to take another. 
Then Remus moved. But the third 
satisfied even Cathy. 

** We'll be back in three days,” 
said Cathy, and she counted them 
on her fingers. “ We'll bring it to 
you then.” 

Manuello smiled, Remus _ licked 
her hand and we drove off. 

In Castellamare I saw a restaurant 
in the shade and stopped. A wind 
blew dust from the square against 
the windshield. We sat at a table 
outside, near the kitchen. As usual 
the waiter was friendly. He smiled 
and made a pretence of dusting the 
tablecloth while we looked at the 
menu. He took a loose cigarette 
out of his soiled coat-pocket and 
offered it to me. I refused grace- 
fully. He seemed disappointed. 

“Very good cigarette,” he said. 
“ Italian.” 

We ordered omelette and espresso. 
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chipped and stained round the edges. 
| drank from mine, holding it in 
my left hand. I hoped the previous 
user had not been left-handed. It 
was excellent coffee. 

The waiter was hanging round, 
fishing in his pocket. This time 


| he brought out a handful of coins. 


“You change for me,” he sug- 
gested. “‘ You give me lire, I give 
you foreign money, all sorts, very 


| good.” Again he produced a cigar- 


ete. 


Cathy saw I was struggling 


\ and came to my rescue. 
a?” | 





“My husband doesn’t smoke,” 
she said. “ Also, no lire.” I paid 
and tipped the waiter, who grinned. 
This time there was no refusing 
the cigarette. 

“Very good Italian cigarette,” he 
said. “‘ You keep in pocket.” 

The hotel at Sorrento was on 
the cliff’s edge, two hundred feet 
above the sea. There was a lift 
to the plage through the rock, an 
old rickety lift with glass walls which 
shuddered and jerked and bumped 
the sides. Although the sun was 
low when we reached the plage it 
was still very hot. Sun umbrellas, 
brightly coloured, were dotted every- 
where. I asked the attendant for 
two mattresses and we stretched out 
luxuriously in the sun. 

There was a nautical ski-school 
on our right. The skiers set off 
from a rock platform jutting out 
beyond the café. After our swim 
we strolled across and sat at a table, 
sipping martinis and watching. A 
short, muscular negro was taking 
off. He was magnificent. Some 
of the others jumped well, but he 
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was in a class by himself. After 
two or three jumps to warm up, 
he ended by turning a complete 
circle in mid-air. The crowd clapped 
and he came in grinning. He dis- 
appeared into a changing-cubicle 
and appeared a few minutes later 
in a pair of white pyjamas and a top- 
hat. There was an announcement 
on the loud-speaker I did not catch. 

“ Did you get it ?” I asked Cathy. 

“Tt’s something about an ex- 
hibition,” she said. 

The negro took off with a flourish, 
raised his hat and disappeared in a 
swirl of spray. He approached the 
jumping-board at speed, his hat in 
his hand. At the top of the board 
he shed his skis, rose in the air about 
fifty feet, put his hat on as he was 
descending and disappeared at the 
end of his dive with hardly a splash. 
We waited for him to surface. There 
was no sign. Then suddenly the 
top of his hat became visible, rising 
slowly near the ski-school rock. It 
reached the surface. Beneath it was 
a large white-pyjama’d behind. The 
‘bravos’ and ‘olés’ rose in a 
crescendo. 

After dinner we strolled up to 
the piazza for coffee. There was 
a band playing, and the tables out- 
side the café were filling. Cathy 
had her eyes glued to the window of 
a shoe-shop. They were absurd 
shoes. 

“Be careful, any more pressure 
and you'll break the glass,” I said. 
“Tl go ahead and see about the 
films. We’ll meet at the café.” 

I found a shop selling photographic 
equipment. It was thronged with 
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the usual crush of tourists. There 
was an American girl with rimless 
glasses, and two small children. The 
youngest had dropped her ice-cream 
out of its cone onto the floor, where 
it lay melting and sticky. She looked 
at it with distaste. “ Goddam that 
cone,” she said. No one appeared 
to notice. : 

There were six American men 
dressed identically: dirty jeans, blue 
canvas boots, sweat shirts and crew 
cuts. Expensive cameras hung from 
their shoulders. What appeared to 
be the remains of a busload from 
the Midlands were being rounded 
up by a hot English guide in a shiny 
blue suit. They were buying post- 
cards of the Blue Grotto. Business 
is brisk in Sorrento in August. Con- 
versation filtered through as I waited. 

“ . . . That’s Gracie Fields. Jack 
took it. . . . Say, you got any night- 
clubs in this town? .. . The taxi- 
driver asked 800 lire. Isaid . . . Oh, 
do hurry, Fred. . . . Do you know 
there was a Frenchman there didn’t 
know who Gracie was? . . . Mabel 
says she was pinched, but... When 
I saw there were no life-belts, I was 
really worried. ... You ought to 
have seen Charlie’s eyes at all the 
bikinis. . . . You never know with 
foreigners. ... Fred, they'll go with- 
out us... there was no bruise; 
I looked when we got home... . 
Say, you got any post-cards? The 
ones they sell in Paris, France... . 
Proper scream it was. .. .” 

In spite of the rush, I was promised 
the prints for six the next evening. 

It was a relief to come out into 
the cool of the square again. I 
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found an elated Cathy at a table, 
surrounded by parcels of shoes. 

*Tsn’t it heaven, Charles! I’ve 
found the shoes at last; and the 
band is going to play ‘ Guaglione.’ 
I'd like coffee and a Strega, please.” 

The band played the first few 
bars of ‘ Guaglione’ and I forgot 
our diminishing travellers’ cheques. 
I settled back in my chair to enjoy 
myself. 

So the next two days passed. We 
did not go to Capri. We were 
living in the moment and we were 
happy. We motored at our ease 
round the incomparable Salerno pen- 
insula with its high cliffs overhung 
with vines looking down on the blue 
sea beneath ; we swam at Positano; 
we sought out little cafés on the 
way, and we discovered our own 
private beach. To reach it we had 
to scramble and slip and slide the 
last hundred feet, but never was a 
climb more worth while. 

I came running into the piazza 
next morning when I had collected 


the prints. Instead ofeight there were { 


six. Two of Remus and Manuello 
had failed to materialise altogether, 
but one had a touch of genius. I 
suppose it must have been luck, 
but I felt, and so did Cathy, that we 
had wanted it so badly, there must 
have been something more than luck. 
You could see Remus quivering and 
the look of adoration in his eyes as 
he looked at Manuello. And Manu- 
ello’s expression was of pride and 
delight as though he were saying, 
‘This is my dog; between us is a 
bond no one can break.’ 

Conditi, the photographer, was as 
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t excited as we were over the result. 
_ He was over-worked as it was, but 
_when I asked for an enlargement 
by the next morning he offered no 
| opposition. He would do two, and 
one was to have the place of honour 
in his window. 
. Neither of us wanted to leave 
next day. I think we both knew 
it would break the spell of our 
serenity. The moment is there and 
you try to prolong it. You hope 
that time will stand still; for when 
the moment has passed you will 
never recapture it. It is gone forever 
and memory is a poor substitute. 

We both felt it as we drove off, 
but we kept our thoughts to our- 
selves, and gradually the beauty of 
the Mediterranean morning took hold 
of us and we began living in the 
present again. Cathy was humming 
snatches from ‘ Un Four Tu Verras’ 
and beating time with her feet. 
Suddenly, her face radiant, she turned 
to me. 

“TI wonder,” she said, “ if others 
) get as much out of life as we do. 
| Everything about this holiday has 
seemed special to us. Do you think 
they do? So many people take 
things for granted. Perhaps it is 
because they come here often, and 
, we May never come again.” 

“I’m sure we'll come again,” I 
| said. “I know we'll come back. 
I don’t think it’s only that. It’s an 
attitude of mind. They are trying 
to escape from themselves. They 
| are always searching for happiness. 
If you are at one, you attain fulfil- 
ment here. You find the beauty 
and the happiness without having 
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to look for it. That’s what we have 
done.” 

Then we lapsed into silence and we 
drove with our thoughts until Seauri. 

When we reached the street with 
the garage we saw Remus lying at 
the corner. 

** Manuello’s out,” I said. 

“ Let’s surprise him,” said Cathy. 

We drove closer and called to 
Remus, waiting for the welcome. 
Then suddenly, I saw. I shouted 
harshly to Cathy to close her eyes. 
But she had seen too. Her head 
was down, she was staring fixedly 
at the floor-board. I could see the 
skid marks now and the imprint 
of the heavy tyre in Remus’s fur. 
His eyes were open, staring at the 
way Manuello would come. 

I drove on round the corner, got 
out and raced back. The waiter was 
standing in the shade of the café’s 
doorway. He came out towards me. 

“Half an hour ago,” he said. 
“An army lorry. It was quick. 
Do not touch him, Manuello wouldn’t 
like that.” 

“You can’t leave him there,” I 
was shouting. “Can’t you see? 
Manuello won’t realise ! ” 

He tried to stop me, but I shook 
him off. I carried Remus into the 
shade of the garage. I laid him 
down there carefully. Then I gave 
the picture to the waiter. 

“For Manuello,” I said; “ but 
not today. Later, perhaps it will 
help him then.” 

I walked slowly back to the car. 
Cathy had not moved. 
us spoke. The road stretched harsh 
and white and dusty into the distance. 


Neither of - 








BY GERALD FORSBERG 


My friend had read his newspapers 
thoroughly. Even, apparently, the 
small bits that go at the bottom of 
columns to keep the page tidy. 

** See you swam Windermere last 
week,” he observed. “ What on 
earth made you do that?” 

“ Oh!” I replied truthfully. “ Old 
Snodgrass did it. And anything 
he can do I can do too. We've 
been like that for years with each 
other.” 

My friend looked at me oddly. 
That in itself was scarcely note- 
worthy, because long - distance 
swimmers never go short of odd 
looks. It was what he said that 
really rocked the boat; he was 
certainly an abominably thorough 
news reader. 

“Well! You’d better get crack- 
ing on the Channel,” he said with 
sickening jocularity. “‘ Snodgrass did 
it yesterday.” 

Externally I laughed casually ; 
internally it sounded like a croak 
of despair. But when the shock 
wore off, the aspect seemed less 
bleak. No one could expect a 
Channel swim straight off the cuff 
in September—and next season 
seemed comfortably remote. A fort- 
night in hospital during October 
gave further comfort, for neither 
could anyone expect an invalid to 
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train. The face-saving and mental | gwiry 
relief was wonderful. | then 

But as certainly as hang-overs | whic 
follow guest-night dinners so spring 25th 
follows winter. And it is astonish- * to 
ing how lame winter excuses then | were 
appear. To one’s friends the past | holid 


is of small interest ; the really vital | who 
times are the present and the future. | 
As a result of this attitude there | playi 
seemed no alternative but to go‘ will 
ahead and start training. 
My school of thought believes 
that—within reason and by organisa- Th 
tion and planning—the human body | miles 





can be trained to do many fantastic | miles 
things. The following examples | April 
illustrate the point. They might! pefor 
all be considered impossible except | there 


for one thing: they have all been | op ¢ 
done. One man lived for 132 days | was 
alone on a raft in North Atlantic | July, 
winter ; a man has run for six days there 
without stopping ; two men rowed , passii 
a small boat all the way across the | one fj 
Atlantic Ocean ; another has actually Mg 
swum non-stop for 105 hours. | neces 
The theory of the supremacy of an , 
the human body is indisputable; over 
the practice is—as always—more , not , 
difficult. In the Channel the par | temp, 
ticular snag, entirely beyond man’s 6° 
control, is the weather. Obviously, | more 
weather which has often overwhelmed | ang 
well-found ships can certainly ovet-' perso 
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| come a mere swimmer. So Channel 
preparation can only be progressed 
sufficiently to perform the feat in 
reasonable weather. 
Organisation and planning. To 
_ a naval officer those twin qualities 
seem to be pass-keys to every kind 
| of success. I therefore started 





ental | swimming gently in February, and 
| then thrashed out a programme 
overs | which would arrive at its peak on 
pring 25th July. That is early to come 
nish- * to peak form, but most schools 
then | were due to break up for summer 
past _ holidays on that date. And anyone 
vital | who has seen a bath crammed full 
iture. | of agile young holidaymakers, mostly 
there | playing ‘ tig’ and ‘ follow-my-leader,’ 
© 0) will appreciate the point. Serious 
_ training then gets clogged to a 

lieves | standstill. 
anisa-| The programme entailed forty 
body | miles swimming in February, forty 
atastic | miles in March, and fifty-two in 
mples | April. That was for conditioning 
might | before starting serious training ; 
except | thereafter it was necessary to cram 
| been on the pace a bit. The May total 
2 days | was sixty-eight, June seventy, and 
tlantic | July a hundred. In April, however, 
x days there were hurdles to jump in 
rowed , passing. I will deal with the easier 

oss the | one first. 
ctually Most British winter swimming is 
3. | necessarily done in indoor pools at 
acy Of an average temperature of well 
utable; over 70° F. Self-evidently that is 


—more , not good preparation for Channel 
ne pat- | temperatures which rarely exceed 
| man’s 61° F., even in mid-August. Much 
viously; | more Spartan measures are necessary, 


helmed | and as early as possible. 


From 


ly ovet-' personal experience I can now 
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solemnly swear that ‘ opening-day’ 
in an English open-air pool is as 
Spartan as things come nowadays. 
The temperature was advertised as 
50° F., but one can only assume it 
was taken by an extremely good- 
natured thermometer. The cold 
water, on entry, struck the back of 
the head like a hammer blow. 

A vigilant life-saver viewed the 
year’s first customer with concern ; 
he also unobtrusively kicked off his 
shoes and got ready to perform. 
As I returned to the deep-end on 
the second length he relaxed. 

“Come and look at this geezer,” 
he shouted to the girl in the ticket- 
office. “Bet he won’t keep that 
up for long.” 

To keep face I struggled through 
thirty lengths. On completion I 
dressed hurriedly, crammed on a 
hat, turned up my coat-collar and 
—for extra warmth—went back to 
London on the Tube. En route I 
disembarked three times to pace 
the platform briskly, but was still 
shivering on arrival at Piccadilly. 
On subsequent occasions things were 
easier. My body was accustomed 
to the torture—and anyway the 
water improved a degree or so 
every week. In due course the 
still far from high temperature of 
55° F. gave a feeling of Sybaritic 
luxury. 

Now for the more difficult hurdle. 
My wife is ever sympathetic to my 
swimming foibles, but she is also 
much concerned with my well-being. 


Two years previously, when reading ~ 


about a Channel attempt, she said, 
“And don’t you get any ideas of 
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swimming the Channel. You're 
too old.” So in April, when Satur- 
day training swims became un- 
concealedly long, it was necessary 
to make a clean breast of future 


intentions and to marshal all 
favourable arguments. 
I pleaded that ‘busting’ a 


quarter-mile in a sprint champion- 
ship was more exhausting than 
swimming many hours at a pre- 
selected pace; that Ned Barnie 
first conquered the Straits at fifty- 
four; that Egyptian Abdel Rheim 
set up a world record at forty-one ; 
that life is scarcely worth living if 
care without endeavour is the sole 
preoccupation. It took about three 
weeks to plead an effective and 
successful case. Since then my 
wife has been as enthusiastic as 
myself—and often much more 
confident. 

Navigation was the next important 
issue. Having squared my yard-arm 
at home it was now possible to 
produce charts and tide-tables— 
and to work out twenty-five sums. 
These first sums concerned the 
effect of tide on a theoretical (and 
untiring) swimmer who started a 
cross- Channel swim at each of 
twenty-five half-hourly intervals be- 
tween one high tide and its successor. 
This was a first-class navigational 
problem; it far exceeded in com- 
plexity and interest any conventional 
textbook exercise. These calcula- 
tions showed the approximate best 
starting-times. Then working care- 
fully either side of those approxi- 
mate best times, with much more 
accurate ‘personalised’ data, a much 
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narrower band of ideal starting-times | 


evolved. 

Luckily for advancing training, 
spring and early summer of 1956 
were cold ; few people used outdoor 





baths. On one classic occasion the | 
wind blew, rain teemed down, and | 
the bathside staff tired before I | 
did. My intention was to swim | 
until 7 P.M., but at 5.30 P.M., as | 
I was turning at the shallow end, 

a strong hand caught my legs. The 

owner of the hand bent over and 
shouted pathetically— 

“What about coming out?” he | 
asked. “ You’re the only customer 
we’ve had all day. The super. says | 
we can all pack up and go home 
when you finish.” 

From that episode it is evident 
that others do not always radiate 
enthusiasm for exponents of odd 
sports. (Perhaps there are too many 
odd sports and too many odd 
exponents.) But on another occa- 
sion—despite that knowledge—I was 
just a trifle disappointed. At one 
of London’s exclusive clubs I swam 
all day; in fact, from the first | 
moment of the bath - attendant’s | 
first appearance in the morning to 
when he switched the lights out at | 
night. As he approached the dress- | 
ing-room before leaving I believed | 
that he was about to offer a com- | 
mendation. But this was not to be. 

“Good night, sir,” he said. 
**'You’ve had a good bob’s worth, ; 
’aven’t you?” | 

As the cold summer dragged on 
it became worrying. There had | 
been a long hard winter with sea 
temperatures very close to freezing- 
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point. Sun was desperately needed 
to warm it but it got very little. 
The temperature dragged agonisingly 
through the top forties and lower 
fifties; there it seemed to stick. 
Four sunny days in mid-July at 
last hoisted it reluctantly to 60° F. 
inshore and 58°5° F. in the mid- 
Channel zone froid. 

Although at the time we did not 
know it, there was to be no further 
improvement. Those four warm 
days were the first and last of 
summer. In fairness it must be 


| said that I was not unduly affected 


by cold. I had trained in cold 
gloomy conditions throughout, and 


. any heartwarming, backwarming sun 
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was a sheer bonus and not an 
expectation. 

Pilots (usually fishermen by trade) 
play a great part in every Channel 
success. They know the foibles 
and habits of tides. They know 
also—through bitter experience—the 
foibles and habits of long-distance 
swimmers. Both sets of charac- 


| teristics are equally difficult to deal 


with, and as ‘ nothing succeeds like 
success’ I went for Pop Burwill; 


| he had taken two record-breakers 


in the previous season. But because 
of that success he was fully booked, 


| and able to help only with much 


appreciated good advice. 

After a considerable search a 
willing pilot was found. He came 
to call, armed with charts. He 
expounded the routes and pro- 
gramme he proposed to use. After 
that, out came my charts, tide- 
tables and my twenty-five sums; I 
showed him the routes and pro- 
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gramme that I proposed to use. 
This difference of opinion was an 
inauspicious beginning to what must 
necessarily be a firm partnership. 
In due course it was mutually 
decided best for us to part brass- 
rags. This was a pity. But irresist- 
ible forces applied to immovable 
objects always cause upheaval. My 
wife and I motored along the coast 
looking for another pilot. 

Swimming on neap tides is the 
method hallowed by tradition. By 
going then when tides are slackest, 
calculations are much easier, and 
more important still it is easier to 
get ashore at the finish. Nothing 
in the world is more heartbreaking 
than to near the destination and 
then to be swept irrevocably past 
it by a rip-roaring tide. My fort- 
night’s summer leave was therefore 
arranged in two separate weeks, 
with a week-end added to each to 
make two nine-day periods. The 
reasoning was this: four and a half 
days either side of neaps on two 
separate occasions was bound to 
produce one decent swimming day 
out of the eighteen. (After I gained 
more experience in Channel fore- 
casting it later became obvious 
that nothing is bound to happen in 
these parts.) 

On 28th July I left London for 
the first of the periods; my train 
skirted the Channel coast from 
Folkestone to Dover and I anxiously 
looked for all the portents. How 
was the wind blowing ? How hard ? 
What does the sea surface look like 
from the cliff-tops? My brain 
was reeling from the efforts of 
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weather forecasting, for this was to 
be the culmination of many months’ 
preparation. That night it blew 
strongly but not menacingly. Next 
morning the weather deteriorated 
every hour. This is what a writer 
in the ‘ Nautical Magazine’ had to 
say about it :— 


‘The scene was at Dover on 
Sunday, 29th July. When I went 
to the age-old parish church (it was 
mentioned in the Domesday Book) 
in the morning, the wind was blow- 
ing force 7. Inside, absorbed, and 
lulled by ritual, singing, and organ- 
music it seemed to me calmly peaceful. 
There were prayers for seafarers. 

‘Outside the church conditions 
were deteriorating. Even as I left, 
it was blowing force 8; ten minutes 
later it was up to 9. By lunchtime 
it was gusting up to 90 m.p.h. 
Visibility in the harbour was cut down 
to half a mile by almost solid masses 
of flying spray. Within minutes the 
maroons had summoned the lifeboat 
crews, and they set about rescuing 
people from yachts while the oppor- 
tunity still existed. 

* The harbour seemed full of craft, 
small and not so small, dragging 
ashore as if they had no anchor 
gear at all. Thirty thousand pounds’ 
worth of yachts were smashed to 
firewood size in an hour. And thus 
several sets of people were stranded 
in a foreign country, with only one 
set of soaking clothes, and every- 
thing else lost in their floating homes. 
I personally saw six large sea-going 
yachts overcome; on a later count 
the number of losses totalled thirteen. 

* Bigger vessels were having trouble, 
too. The salvage steamer Kinbrace 
managed to extricate herself from a 
perilous situation. She was on a 
multi-point mooring in the harbour 
entrance and was lost to sight in 
solid green more than half the time. 
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She nearly dragged over the top of 
the wreck she was working on—and 
there was only six feet of water over 
the top of it. Only by superhuman 
efforts did she work her way out 
of trouble. The salvage tug Metinda 
got under way from an uneasy anchor- 
age and stood by. Outside the harbour, 
in enormous seas, the large Middles- 
brough coaster Teeswood turned over 
and sank. The Moyana (so recently 
the winner of the Torbay-Lisbon 
sail race) did the same off the Lizard, 
It was the worst July storm since 
weather recording started.’ 


High winds persisted till Tuesday. 
Then they went round to the north- 
west and began to die out, with 
every Channel swimmer watching 
like a hawk. On Thursday morning 
the wind was fresh and in the even- 
ing it was only moderate. I was 
greatly heartened by the arrival of 
an old friend, Bill Pickering, the 
then record-holder; his steadfast 
and cheerful optimism about my 
chances, together with the slackening 
wind, put my tail right up. Next 
day it blew a gale from the south- 
west which put it right down again. 

The remainder of the week passed 
similarly. By Saturday I had endured 
enough and the forecast was still 
abominable. With many qualms 
about whether I was doing the right 
thing I returned to London. The 
qualms turned out to be quite 
unjustified, for the weather remained 
totally unsuitable. In fact, the day 
of return to London went down in 
meteorological history as the coldest 
July day of the whole century. 
Half-way between the Channel coast 
and London it even snowed. And 
in the same place a publican was 
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unable to sell his draught beer that 
night because it had frozen in the 
pipes. This is fact, not fiction. 

So much for the first week of the 
planned and organised attack on 
the Channel. The second week never 
came. The Egyptians nationalised 
the Suez Canal and events started 
on an ominous trend that was to 
end in complete blockage of the 
Canal. Since I am in the Admiralty 
salvage organisation, there is no 
need to elaborate further on my 
failure to attend again at the Channel 
coast. As a result, 500 training- 
miles had gone west, together with 
many hundred hours of other wasted 
effort, and there was no result of 
any sort to show; it was nearly 
heartbreaking. It was little consola- 
tion to know that weather experts 
branded 1956 as the worst summer 
of the century. 


Winter, 1956-57. What now? 
Start all the drudgery and strain 
again? Perhaps that season might 
also end without result. Obviously 
this was a matter for much careful 
thought, but the salvage department 
was so immersed in the problems 
of Canal clearance that there was no 
time for any other consideration. 
Actually that busy period solved 
everything in an entirely natural 
way. Increase of professional work 
meant that opportunity for swimming 
dwindled to almost nothing; as a 
result swimming opportunities be- 
came a cherished luxury from which 
all strain and drudgery had miracu- 
lously vanished. When international 
tensions eased, fresh enthusiasm had 
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been kindled by months of com- 
parative inactivity. In the words 
of the cinema-goer, ‘this is where 
we came in.’ 

Working and training was not so 
difficult this time because there was 
no unknown barrier to break through. 
The season’s schedule was rearranged 
to complete in early July instead of 
last year’s target date of late July. 
This was because in the whole of 
1956 there had been only one 
swimmable day (17th July) and I 
was anxious not to be caught napping 
again. The 1957 water temperature 
also obliged by warming up rather 
faster than usual, and I determined 
to ‘ have a go” as soon as the ther- 
mometer topped 58° F. There was 
one other alteration from the previous 
year’s schedule. Besides the two 
nine-day periods, it seemed wise 
to be ready also at any suitable 
week-end before or after. 

This brings us to another well- 
known bit about ‘as my train 


' skirted the Channel coast between 


Folkestone and Dover, I anxiously 
looked for all the portents.’ As it 
happened, I had to go through 
these motions on three separate 
occasions without result; together 
with the previous year’s disappoint- 
ment that made four abortive visits 
to Dover. In the interest of 
dramatics one ought to report a 
devastating loss of morale, but 
truthfully there was none. I had 
become almost resigned to never 
getting a chance to cross, and 
rather enjoyed just meeting Channel 
people, talking Channel language 
and, in fact, belonging to a very 
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friendly and quite exclusive type of 
athletic club. 

Two things changed the holiday- 
making outlook. One was my 
friends’ opinion. Friends are kind 
and enthusiastic to a high degree, 
but the latter quality sometimes 
overpowers the former. Even sea- 
farers of long-standing forget that 
the Channel swimmer must have 
weather at least as good as that 
required for dinghy racing—and for 
a reasonable length of time. Such 
weather must start about six hours 
before the swim, to let previous 
disturbances settle, to enable one 
to gather stores, arrange an official 
observer, and assemble pilots and 
boats. Together with the swim 
itself that all adds up to needing 
about twenty hours or more of 
settled conditions. For a start from 
the French side another four hours 
have to be added for passage-time 
before starting. 

“Not swum yet?” asked my 
friends regularly. “It was such a 
nice afternoon on Saturday we 
thought you were bound to have 
started.” The difference between 
two hours’ nice weather in the 
man-made shelter of their suburban 
gardens and twenty hours’ swimmable 
weather in the exposed Straits of 
Dover was too burdensome to keep 
explaining; one just grinned and 
bore it. They for their part grinned 
at each other and bore a friend 
who was obviously the greatest 
armchair Channel swimmer of all 
time, a point of view that was given 
much stimulus when my book on 
the subject was published. 
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The other thing which disturbed 
the happy-go-lucky spirit was the 
arrival of the Butlin champions 
teeing-up for their great annual 
race. These professional athletes 
brought a sense of immediacy and 
purpose ; they emphasised that the 
peak of the season was almost upon 
us. Previously we others had known 
that time was on our side; now it 
was brought home that this was the 
peak period and temperatures would 
soon be declining again. 

The Butlin organisers rightly 
appreciated that it was neither 
practical nor economic to wait for 
near - perfect weather for their 
championship. They decided to 
start the race at the first reasonable 


opportunity after the prearranged | 


date. ‘ Reasonable opportunity ’ was 
taken to mean when one or two 
swimmers had a sporting chance of 
getting across. This interpretation 
is entirely fair, because the best 
and longest surviving swimmers get 
their prize money even if adverse 
weather subsequently prevents them 
from completing the race. 

This year, there was evidently 
far too much wind and sea on the 
arranged date. But by evening 
there was considerable improvement 
and it was decided to start the race 
next day. Hearing of this I decided 
to starttoo. Three reasons influenced 
my decision. Firstly, it seemed 
probable that the efficient Butlin 
organisation had better meteoro- 
logical information than was avail- 
able to a private individual like 
myself. Secondly, if one of their 
swimmers could cross, then I also 
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had a good chance. Thirdly, if 
all the crack professional marathoners 
were beaten by weather, no one 
could ‘ point the finger’ if the same 
fate overcame me. 

At 9.15 A.M. on 21st August I 
arrived on the beach at St Mar- 
garet’s Bay. My new pilot, and 
friend, Ben Bailey, came ashore and 
we had a last council of war over 
the charts. Since I had no trainer, 
coach, or pacemaking swimmer it 
was a trifle difficult to apply an 
over-all olive-oil rub. Police Con- 
stable Peter Frayne—official observer 
appointed by the Channel Swim 
Association—kind-heartedly did the 
most inaccessible surfaces. This 
thin covering quickly attracted every 
wasp in the vicinity and made me 
rather artificially eager to enter the 
water. 

At 9.45 A.M. the attempt started. 
Two fateful minutes later I realised 
that my ear-plugs were still in a 
bag aboard the pilot-boat instead 
of in my ears. In my book there 
is specific warning against just such 
forgetfulness; I therefore decided 
—in order to maintain face—to 
press on regardless. For half an 
hour conditions were idyllic; the 
sea was flat calm under the lee of 
the land, the sun shone brilliantly, 
and the sea temperature was 63° F. 
Obviously Channel swimming was 
really a piece of cake. 

After half an hour the flat calm 
gave place to an undulating swell 
with a slight ruffle on top. This 
had little adverse effect while I 
was fresh and—sometimes—frisky. 
Leslie Kennet, the oarsman in the 
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smaller accompanying boat, was 
magnificent. But concentration, even 
of a super oarsman, must inevitably 
flag for a moment or two; so when 
his attention occasionally wandered 
I put on a spurt and left the boat 
behind. Then he would realise with 
surprise and alarm that I was no 
longer in his view. This was un- 
doubtedly a thoroughly ill-mannered 
game, but one is never quite one’s 
normal self on the great occasions 
in life and I was positively bursting 
with stored-up energy. The passing 
ship traffic was also interesting and 
quite a few greetings were exchanged. 
These conditions lasted about four 
hours. 

Next the wind went, worryingly, 
to the south-west and freshened 
appreciably. As I am a right-side 
breather the wind blew almost every 
wave-top straight into my mouth. 
At the same time the west-going 
stream began to gather strength. 
This combination of wind against 
sea kicked up the water in turbulent 
pyramids, and that also lasted for 
about four hours. This period 
seemed to be the Slough of Despond : 
so much salt water reached my 
stomach that even that long-suffering 
organ—much accustomed to unsuit- 
able diets—nearly gave up. The 
edge was off the muscular effort ; 
the turbulence spoilt my style and 
constantly buffeted my body into 
awkward and painful contortions. I 
had a spell of earache, and of cramp 
in the left calf muscle. The present 
seemed quite horrid and the future 
by no means reassuring. Discourage- 
ment was due half to what was 
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happening now and half to what 
might develop later. 

Providentially the tide slackened 
and so did the wind. Turbulence 
gradually died away to leave the 
previous condition of a long swell 
with a ruffle on top. But with one 
difference: there was no longer 
any frisky behaviour from the 
swimmer. An automaton seemed 
to be lifting and dipping the arms 
with little noticeable strain. Except 
when I made special efforts to 
control my .senses, a harmless hal- 
lucination took charge. The browny- 
red sunset produced a browny-red 
appearance in the water and the 
east-going tide brought a slight 
increase in temperature and much 
weed from the French coast. I 
plodded along with the peculiar 
mental quirk that this was a passage 
down a wide, muddy, weedy river ; 
the Argentine’s Rio Parand was the 
one which kept coming to mind. 
Once an emergency side-step round 
a ‘Portuguese man-o’-war’ sus- 
pended the hallucination for a few 
seconds. 

Darkness fell gradually; equally 
gradually the mind came clear of 
mental aberration and returned to 
the job in hand. This was brought 
about by a very necessary intensifica- 
tion of watchfulness. A white towel 
was hung over the stern of the row- 
boat and a torch shone on it; this 
presented a fair leading-mark in 
the pitch blackness. Concentration 
was kept to concert pitch by thought 
of what consequences attended the 
missing of that patch of light. 
Every two or three strokes it needed 
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looking at and the course adjusting ; 
neglect to do this meant having later 
to stop swimming altogether to 
search for the boats. 

This was quite a bad period, too. 
Unutterable boredom and loneliness 
set in. Visions of delicious hot 
coffee, savoury sandwiches and home- 
baked cake assailed the mind. These 
were all instantly available in the 
boat, and it required only one word 
of surrender to get myself among 
them. I am not tremendously over- 
fond of my fellow-men either, but 
after twelve hours’ silence one feels 
the need for normal conversation. 
In the darkness there is no sight 
of land to encourage and hearten 
the mind; one might as well be in 
mid-Atlantic. Mental tedium rather 
than physical tiredness is now the 
main enemy. 

The wind freshened again. Luckily 
this time it blew from astern but, 
nevertheless, it kicked up a cresting 
sea which once more made swimming 
a jerky labour. On one occasion a 
comber burst explosively round my 
head ; it startled and deafened me. 
I thought the end of the swim had 
come, if not indeed the end of life ; 
fortunately that wave was just one 
isolated freak. The stern-wind also 
blew the boat along faster than it 
was possible to swim, and I had to 
shout for the oarsman to back water 
several times; he was necessarily 
looking at a lighted compass and 
was thus somewhat blinded for 
seeing me in the darkness. 

Twelve and a quarter hours after 
starting, an extra lift and dip began 
to aggravate the swell. Combined 
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with darkness and rough sea, it 
made life almost intolerable except 
for one aspect. Leslie Kennet 
thought it felt like the beginning 
of the ground-swell and I desperately 
hoped he was correct. Half an hour 
later Ben Bailey confirmed it with a 
sounding of eight fathoms from the 
motor-boat, and a quarter of an 
hour later he obtained four fathoms. 
At this stage Bailey said that the 
big boat would shortly have to 
stand-off because of the shoal water. 
This part of the coast—between 
Wissant and Blanc-Nez—abounds 
with wrecks and rocks which give 
a boat’s bottom short shrift when 
any sea or swell is running in. I 
reflected painfully that my stomach 


, was more vulnerable and quite as 





valuable as a boat’s bottom, but 
plodded resignedly on. 

Fifteen minutes or so later, the 
small row-boat also decided to call 
a halt. Surf was beginning to hiss 
angrily past in the darkness. 

“We are going to turn bows 
out and stem the surf,” shouted 
Les Kennet. “ You go in and hail 
us when you finish.” 

“O.K.,” I replied, with a last 
forlorn joke. “Once out of your 
sight I shall cheat like mad, and 
tell you I’m finished whether I am 
or not.” 

Kennet and official observer Peter 
Frayne scarcely laughed. To tell 
the truth I, too, was feeling far 
from happy. Even the boldest 
spirits would perhaps quail at being 
sent unaccompanied into the pitch- 
blackness, by no means at their 
physical or mental peak, with surf 
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breaking around, and no knowledge 
whether first contact would be with 


wreck, rock, shingle or sand. I 


was, however, spared that ordeal 
after all. 

As the small boat turned to 
stem the weather, there was a great 
crash and it grounded broadside-on. 
Simultaneously I stood up and 
shouted for the time-keeper’s watch 
to be stopped. At this moment 
all physical and mental fatigue 
dropped away like magic. The 
boat was taking a nasty bumping 
on the ground and the first job 
was obviously to get that situation 
clear. Some element of anticlimax 
was therefore introduced by having 
to push the boat about 150 yards 
into deeper and safer water; this 
was a certain indication that on 
the way in I had swum very much 
farther than necessary. 

The weather now deteriorated 
sharply; both boats were abomin- 
ably lively on the way back; salt 
water penetrated into my long- 
awaited coffee and transformed it 
into a ghastly curdled semi-solid 
mass, but I cared not a jot. The 
swim from England to France had 
taken thirteen hours thirty-three 
minutes. It was an amateur record, 
a British record and an all-comers 
record. It settled also, for ever, 
the thorny controversy about whether 
Abou Heif’s 1953 swim of thirteen 
hours forty-five minutes should be 
recognised as a record despite the 
lack of official supervision. 

Next morning the first reporter - 
arrived with the breakfast coffee. 
From then until nightfall there was 
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never a moment without a mes- 
sage, a visitor, or a telephone call. 
Telegrams and other congratulations 
arrived. Schoolboys demanded auto- 
graphs in the street. After so many 
disappointments and hardships this 
was—in Navy parlance—‘ just what 
I signed on for.’ 

But the following day came the 
return to London and normal per- 
spective. I went to an indoor 
pool to swim out my Channel 
stiffness in heated water. In the 
dressing-room afterwards a total 
stranger spoke helpfully— 
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* You should try to relax more,” 
he said. “Cut down that body- 
roll, and eradicate the screw kick 
from your leg action, Then, with 
plenty of practice, you might make 
quite a reasonable long - distance 
swimmer.” 

That ended two years of hard 
work, of climax and anticlimax. 
Right now I have only one recurring 
bothersome nightmare. It is the 
one in which Snodgrass is seen 
entering the water again. He is 
at Donaghadee pointing across the 
Irish Sea to Portpatrick. 
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THE CITY OF DION? 


BY J. M. N. 


It is a ‘green’ autumn, the result 
of late summer rains followed by 
cooler weather than is usual for the 
time of the year. Old women with 
weed-filled aprons prowl the hill- 
sides in search of the peasant salads 
for which their stomachs crave. 
They have done this in their gen- 
erations from the remote past. The 
women are the same, and the 
weeds are the same, or so it seems. 
The swifts are filled with the excite- 
ment of coming flight, and chatter 
noisily of the new summer they 
will find, as they pelt in and out 
of the corbels of my old tower. 

It surprises me how each year 
storm-driven waves heave loads of 
bright golden sand over the rocks. 
In the thirty years I have known 
the place they have piled the edge 
of the sea until a firm beach lies 
where we once shot fish swimming 
over rocks now deeply bedded out 
of sight in sand. That was when 
we first came to Prosforion, the 
old tower which in its modern form 
was built by Andronikos the Second 
seven hundred years ago, and which 
now stands fifty or sixty yards back 
from the water it once rose out of. 
We shot the fish as they swam 
over the rocks immediately below 
the balcony we leant over, hanging 
seven storeys up against the sky. 


It is true that the great winter 
storms do smother that puny beach 
in surging waves, and heavy wind- 
driven seas are still able to pound 
the basement and lash the tower 
as they race along the coast of Athos. 
They swirl the sand round in a 
giant’s whirlpool, and flying spume 
blots the light from my window 
at the top of the tower. But winter 
is still round the corner, and today 
is brilliant with sunshine that still 
has ‘ teeth.’ 

A couple of weeks ago I stared 
down from my balcony to see a 
tall yacht reeling at anchor. The 
Swedish flag fluttered in the wind, 
and the mast looked incredibly high 
when compared with the masts of 
the local caiques. The yacht’s master 
had for four years hoped to find 
an old Persian galley from Xerxes’s 
sunk fleet. He had searched in 
vain round Volos and the adjacent 
islands, and had had to content 
himself with underwater fishing and 
taking coloured photographs of the 
marine fauna and flora of the Greek 
waters. 

He mentioned this to me at tea, 
and I said promptly— 

** Why not have a look at the old 
galley from Mardonios’s fleet which 
is under the mud in the sea by 
the Xerxes Canal.” 
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“Ts there one ?” 

** Two, to be exact. All our fisher- 
men know them, for they frequently 
tear their nets on one of them. 
There are also the walls of the 
sunk city of Dion? running from 
this tower to the small islands 
opposite.” 

Sensation ! 

Next morning a local fisherman 
guided the yacht to the place where 
one of the galleys lies, close to the 
Tripiti, or Hole, where the traveller 
embarks for Athos after crossing the 
peninsula beside the shallow im- 
pression of the ditch known as 
Xerxes’s Canal. Within the hour 
the Swedes had found the galley; 
had walked round it measuring it; 
had traced the sand-filled form and 
examined some copper fittings. She 
appears to be intact, and not far 
from her lies a curious heap of 
extremely heavy metal balls which 
may or may not have been shackles 
of the galley-slaves. The next day 
the Swedes dived closer to the little 
islands opposite the tower. They 
are called the Drinia Islands. There 
they were soon walking among the 
ruins of Dion. 

What appears to be the outer 
city wall runs straight from the 
tower’s base to the islands; but 
the houses are spread over a vast 
acreage from the islands towards 
the Tripitii The ruins are very 
solid, and enough is intact to enable 
the undersea explorer to get an 
idea of the extent of this ancient 
city. A fireplace was found with 
charcoal and ashes on the hearth 


1 Dion: Dium or Diom—Dion in modern Greek archeological maps. 
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under the heaped sand; a bridge 
that had crossed a footpath, or some 
lost stream; and finally a road 
broad enough for chariots to pass 
each other, and still showing signs 
of marks from the wheels that made 
them zons ago. 

A couple of weeks’ work uncov- 
ered much more than was expected ; 
enough for the discoverers to map 
the ruins and prepare a plaster cast 
of the layout of Dion for future 
work—enough to tempt a joint 
Swedish-Greek expedition here next 
year with the most up-to-date equip- 
ment. Giant vacuum-cleaners will 
blow away the mud from the galley, 
which appears to be lying alongside 
a sea-wall of the port of the sunk 
city. A large two-masted barque 
will take the place of the yacht; 
glass-bottomed boats will be there 
in which to watch the work of 
the divers below, and there will 
be everything possible to track down 
the past. After the galley has been 
cleared of sand they hope to lift 
it intact from its sea-bed; for it 
has rested snugly enough under the 
mud to be preserved. 

Dion, if it really is Dion, has 
a colossal outer protecting wall. The 
gigantic, squared blocks of stone 
appear to be like the huge squared 
rocks of Cyclopean walls, rather 
than the puny walls of the cities 
of later periods. Among the best 
examples of Cyclopean work in 
Greece are the walls that run up 
to the crest of a hill in the island 
of Thasos, a few hours’ sail from 
here. Erissos, whose old town stood 
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where Arkanthus once was, also 
boasts a remnant of a Cyclopean 
wall. It could be that Dion was 
actually of Cyclopean origin; or else 
followed the Cyclopean age so closely 
that the city walls were not destroyed 
—and as far as one can see they 
are indestructible. 


These exciting finds may do much 
to change the lives of the old weed- 
picking women of this struggling 
community, though they little suspect 
it. They are the victims of the 
Exchange of Populations under the 
League of Nations between Greece 
and Turkey after the First World 
War. Their years here have been 
years of bitter, gruelling poverty, and 
they look back on the Turkey they 
left as a paradise of plenty. 

The discovery of Dion coincided 
with the opening of a road to the 
village. There has existed between 
Athos and the Greek government 
an ancient law forbidding a ‘ road 
upon which a wheel can run,’ to 
be built between Xerxes Canal and 
the capital town of Karyes. But 
two years ago, after a terrible winter 
of deep snow and partial starvation, 
the villagers took the law into their 
own hands and cut a road for them- 
selves. When it was fait accompli 
the government felt itself able to 
allow them to pay for the services 
of a bulldozer to grade the road 
properly, for they had hacked at 
random through the rocks. A forest 
near the village had been burnt 
down, and the money for the road 
was obtained by the sale of the still- 
standing dead trees to timber mer- 
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chants. And so we have our road 
which we hope some day may be 
properly surfaced, and a way of 
escape when necessity arises during 
the long, hard winters. It will 
bring the inquisitive to our isolation 
to see the city of Dion, if the tourists 
that pour in have ‘ aqua-lungs’ and 
underwater goggles, or the tourist 
agencies have glass-bottomed boats 
to float over the site and peer through. 
The discovery of the ancient town 
may well place the little village 
on the map as rather an important 
dot. But I wonder if it will make 
the villagers more modern; for 
sometimes I feel they have the 
mental development of seven-year- 
old children, yet full of ancient 
lore, and content to use a manure 
poultice side by side with penicillin. 
Their loves and hates are childlike, 
and they turn swiftly from one mood 
to another. I give the following 
incidents as illustrations, all of which 
happened a short time ago. 

Aristide was my neighbour. And 
he died. The wails of old Elene, 
his wife, rang through the village. 
Doors clapped open as the church- 
bell clanged, then came the hurried 
clop-clop of wooden shoes over the 
cobbled road as people ran to his 
death-bed. Everyone forgave him 
his sins in that moment. Neigh- 
bours only remembered his mellow 
old age when his sting was drawn ; 
but he had been a mean man. The 
world trod on each other’s heels 
in the small house, and some eyes 
were wet, for the passing of Aristide 
seemed the passing of an era. 

His son and daughter-in-law lived 
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under his roof, and toiled with his 
wife on the meagre acres of stones 
which were their fields. Elene slept 
in a cave all the summer guarding 
their vineyards. She dug, and ran, 
and pruned, and guarded. She was 
as lean as a miser’s donkey. Aristide 
had passed from the sphere of use- 
fulness during the period of guerilla 
warfare which followed World War 
Two in this country. It was believed 
that he had witnessed some awful 
atrocity, but he never spoke of it ; 
for from that time he never spoke 
again, although he could creep from 
place to place supported by a stout 
stick. In short, he ‘ate bread’ 
until his death, and his wife never 
held it against him. The son was 
an odd, bad-tempered fellow who 
lived with his goats. Aristide’s 
daughter was married to a ‘rich 
American,’ which meant that she 
married a villager who had gone to 
America, and he had made his pile 
as a salmon poacher. For his 
nefarious practices he had been 
declared an undesirable citizen in 
the land of his adoption, and when 
the war marooned him in Greece on 
a visit to his relations, the occasion 
was thought suitable to refuse to 
renew his citizenship. 

The daughter was Aristide’s fav- 
ourite child, whereas Elene was 
completely wrapped up in her son. 
Aristide’s outlook on life was quite 
simple, he told me once that the 
only duty he recognised was that 
of seeing that his old wife had 
sufficient food. He trod his grapes, 
and made his wine in true Biblical 
He winnowed his corn, 


fashion. 
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and when he could work no more 
he sat and reviewed his life speech- 
lessly. Just before he lost his speech 
he had made the journey to Erissos ; 
but he never spoke of the visit, 
though he showed the neighbours 
how well the Erissos saddler had 
repaired his saddle. 

Now old Elene covered her head 
with black veils, and crooned and 
wailed alternately. He could never 
hold it up against her that she had 
not wept at his passing; in fact, 
the way in which she battered her 
head against her stone wall as she 
wailed made me flinch. Aristide’s 
new boots were on top of his body, 
and by the grand shine on them 
all could see how well shod he 
had been. Those boots would go 
to the funeral with him, but would 
return to the house, and Elene 
might carry her wifely devotion so 
far as to clean them occasionally, 
and display them from time to time, 
in order to impress him, so that 
her future in the hereafter would 
be easier when she joined him as 
a much older woman. Elene pre- 
pared the funeral bread, and was 
prepared to sit behind black curtains 
and weep for forty days with anyone 
who would weep with her. 

The grave was duly filled in and 
heaped with flowers and greenery. 
A little lamp was lit to glimmer 
dimly for forty nights, or longer 
if Elene found the time to drive 
her small granddaughters to replenish 
the oil and light it. 

The village was genuinely startled 
a few days after the funeral by 
the most shocking howls from old 
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Elene. A lawyer had arrived from 
Erissos with a will. The very 
heavens were split with her shrieks 
as she beat her head with her clenched 
fists and rent her black veil asunder. 
Nobody had made a will in our 
world until that time, and it was 
incredible that Aristide could have 
thought of such a thing. To his 
wife he had left the few stony 
fields. There was nothing for his 
son; but the house was left to 
the ‘rich’ daughter, who already 
had the finest house in the village. 
Housing rouses the bitterest feelings 
in our world, and the village rocked 
with excitement. 

“* We always knew he was mean,” 
cried the neighbours, “‘ but we never 
knew he was sly like a fox! He 
must have gone secretly to that 
lawyer!” Which indeed he had 
on the very day he had taken his 
saddle to Erissos for repairs. 

Elene beat her head against the 
walls. She tore her hair. She 
screamed. Then she seized the 
stout stick that had propped her 
husband’s last faltering steps and 
she ran, and the world ran after 
her, until they came to the grave. 
And there she fell upon it. She 
scattered the flowers, and dashed 
away the lamp, and she threshed 
the grave above Aristide’s head with 
terrible gusto. 

“Na! [ll teach you to make 
wills ! 
shouted; and she whacked, and 
she whacked as though she never 
could grow exhausted, until at last 
she really could wield that stick 
no more. 


Pll crack your skull!” she. 
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We believe in the evil eye in our 
village, and so when Maria Many- 
belts had a miscarriage after bearing 
two daughters everyone knew for 
certain it was a case of the evil eye, 
for the lost child was a son. Those 
women who know how to deal with 
such things ran hither and thither, 
with oil from the church lamps and 
holy water and fragments of candles ; 
and they ‘crossed’ the stricken 
mother. Those who knew watched 
the tiny drop of oil that had been 
poured into the holy water, and 
when it clung together they knew 
someone had cast the evil eye at 
the woman, and that she was in 
the grip of the devil. Then they 
whispered words that none might 
hear but those who understood such 
things; words which one woman 
would only pass on to another with 
the utmost secrecy, even when it 
was her own daughter. A second 
drop of oil poured on the water 
disappeared immediately and showed 
that the ‘ crossing’ had been suc- 
cessful and the curse removed. A 
third vanishing drop strengthened 
this wiping-out of the curse. But 
this was cold comfort to Manybelts 
who wanted a son, and he drove 
the two little girls from the house, 
while Maria turned her face to the 
wall and suffered. 

“Where is the child?” shouted 
Manybelts suddenly. “ What have 
you done with the child?” But 
there was no sign of it. The 
mother wailed in fright. Surely the 
devil had done the whole thing! 
Everyone became more and more 
agitated. 
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“ The child!” shouted the father 
repeatedly. ‘‘ Surely there must be 
the child!” 

“It was here,” stammered the 
midwife, wringing her hands. 

The house was turned upside 
down, and just as they all made 
up their minds that it was indeed 
the devil, and a dark, shocking 
mystery (for there was no place it 
could hide in the bare little room), 
in came Maria’s deaf old mother 
shouting in the manner of those 
who cannot hear to ask what the 
uproar was about, for it had pene- 
trated even her deaf ears. 

“The baby!” they yelled. 
** We've lost the baby!” 

“The baby!” screamed the old 
woman. “ Why, I thought the cat 
would eat it, so I put it in the 
cupboard !”” How everyone laughed ! 
They rolled like children until tears 
came. Even the stricken father 
laughed. 

But there is probably wisdom in 
their ancient lore. For instance, 
there was a woman in the village 
who could not die. Her hour had 
come and her friends waited. The 
priest had blessed her, but she 
twisted and turned, and could not 
be gone. A small child ran for 
me. 

“Oh,” she cried, “my granny 
can’t die, come quickly and bring 
a lemon.” When I reached the 
house the eyes of the old woman 
on the bedroll gleamed at me. 

“Help me,” she said, “ only you 
have lemons. Please give a slice 
for them to plant in my mouth. 
Then I shall die easily.” 
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“How can lemons help?” Was 
there mockery in her smile because 
the better educated woman had such 
a poor knowledge of facts which she 
had grown old knowing ? 

She whispered, “‘ When the dear 
Christ was dying, a Roman soldier 
dipped a sponge in vinegar, and 
when it touched his lips He died.” 
The lemon was cut and her daughter 
slipped a slice in her mouth, and 
in that instant she did actually die, 
I have seen this same thing happen 
twice. 

Then the other day an old monk 
who is a herbalist came to see me, 
and while we talked of his cures, 
and the strange plants that grow 
on the Holy Mountain, a peasant 
came in to say his sheep suffered 
from an eye complaint. I gave 
him a tube of an antibiotic ointment. 
My old friend the monk was ex- 
tremely annoyed. 

“What is this new-fangled non- 
sense?” he exclaimed; “now I 
could really cure those eyes! I 
would take the dried manure of a 
dog, when it has gone white, and 








mix it with honey, and in two days | 
the animal would see and walk | 


about. But not dog’s manure for 
aman! It’s too strong. For a man 
you must take dried bees and the 
droppings of wild doves, and powder 
them up and mix that with honey, 
and put it in the eyes. But don’t 
confuse the wild dove’s manure 
with that of pigeons. It’s not the 
same thing.” 

“And where,” I asked meekly, 
** would I get all these things? It 
is easier for me to buy in a chemist’s 
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shop.” That really brought down 
his wrath on my head. 

* And have I not everything you 
could possibly need!” he cried. 
“Why should you buy trash?” I 
did not dare to suggest that he was 
a little unavailable near the top of 
the Holy Mountain which was for- 
bidden to women. But he was full 
of knowledge, and without a doubt 
the faith he pours into his concoctions 
must have a powerful virtue. He 
left me and rode off on his old 
mule along the pilgrims’ road, which 
the feet of the faithful had cut so 
deeply in the rocks through the 
centuries. Even as he rode, the 
bulldozer was busily obliterating its 
difficult miles of decayed granite in 
the endeavour to bring civilisation 
to my very doors. 

I do not really despair ; for Athos 
with its long ancestry of holiness, 
both pagan and Christian, has had 
its length polluted with cities before, 
and they have slipped with the scree 
into the sea, or sunk as Dion did, 
very few stones remaining on land 
to excite archeologists or to say 
what had been. The villagers have 
the idea that the road will bring 


‘ them wealth, little realising that 


tourists need more than the meat 
of a sick goat, or the eggs of a hen 
that might not lay, and that sup- 
plies would have to be rushed to 
them from the nearest big town. 
No one in the village knows how 
to cook; for they live on bread 
alone with an occasional weed salad, 
or an octopus, or a sardine either 
fresh fried, or raw salted, and with 
ouza so strong that it takes the skin 
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from the unaccustomed throat, or 
a coarse red wine made in their 
backyards from grapes trodden under 
their own calloused feet. And they 
are easily shocked. A bikini makes 
them hide their heads, and I some- 
times play with the thought of bikini- 
clad girls lounging over the tables 
in the simple cafés and the shocked 
youth of the village slipping out, 
blushing with embarrassment. 


Athos is about to enter ten years 
of millenniums, and so seriously is 
that taken that the main road to 
Salonika is being made much wider 
and is to be surfaced, not only to 
the Tripiti, where the boat for Athos 
is caught, but right into this village 
and to the very door of my tower. 
Along this new highway will pour 
the modern pilgrims, in cars, on 
bicycles, in buses, and there will 
come cigarette vendors; and men 
will bring little charcoal burners on 
which to grill lamb chops and suv- 
larkies on sticks from lamb’s meat 
rubbed in the dried wild marjoram 
from the mountains. And there 
will be wine, and beer, and coffee, 
and even, perhaps, Coca-cola! Then 
indeed will the old times be gone 
and the people may no longer hammer 
on my door at midnight with the 
information that “ Fanoula can’t 
make her baby! Please come to 
give strength!” Or the shepherd 
will come with his cracked head 
urgently requiring stitching; or the 
illicit fishbomber with the splattered 
fragments of metal to be picked 
out of him; or the old man with 
the toothache; or the infant with 
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the bellyful of chickpeas shrieking 
until the family drowns its cries 
by pouring water over the face of 
some holy ikon into its mouth as 
they cry aloud that he really has 
swallowed the devil this time! And 
all the immortal, simple people, who, 
full of faith, toil to me at the top 
of the tower. It may be more 
peaceful, but a lot of colour will 
have gone from the world. 

I trust that when Dion has been 
pumped clean of sand, the old ghosts 
will rise up out of the ruins. The 
shadow of the tower falls gigantic 


on the sunken walls both at noonday 
and in full moonlight, and its love- 
liness might fill the Dionites with 
nostalgia, so that they choose to 
come again to repeople their lost 
land, attracting the half-shy, birdlike 
attention of the villagers. Then 
our people will be caught forever 
in the past, and never fully enter 
into the brave new world that is 
pushing away the old; for there 
will be little space left, and certainly 
no time to dream in the clear, deep 
shallows that flow so pleasantly over 
ancient Dion. 











1e- 
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COMMONWEALTH TRAVELLER 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


I. FOUR WIVES TO PLYMOUTH HOE 


THAT evening I left the bus as 
usual and walked down our narrow 
road. Ahead, on a slope of lemon 
orchard, stood the long white house 
we had built with our own hands. 
Below its windows open paddocks 
descended to a valley, then climbed 
to a wide expanse of orchard country 
—peach, pear, nectarine and cherry. 
This patterned area was bounded 
by a line of pines. Beyond the pines 


| were uplands of grass, then mountain 


ranges, blue and shadowed and very 
peaceful. 

I saw these places and this home 
with new eyes. Though I had often 
lingered here, marvelling over seclu- 
sion so close to Melbourne, tonight 
all had changed. In my hand I had 
my usual brief-case and evening 
paper, sure badges of a man who 
daily enters a rut leading to a city 
office. I had often beaten against 
the sides of this rut, feeling that it 
led relentlessly from school to old age. 
Tonight I thought of it differently. 

Two figures detached themselves 
from the white house and began 
running towards me. One ran 
with long, light strides, pigtails fly- 
ing. The other rolled and puffed, 
her dark head held down deter- 
minedly. They wore shorts and 
sandals and were deeply tanned. 


When they had greeted me and had 
relieved me of my case and paper, 
I said to them, “‘ This time tomorrow 
we'll be at sea. Does it seem strange 
that we won’t be here for a year?” 

To oblige me, Jan of the pigtails 
quickly said, “ Yes.” Then, “I’m 
making a wind indicator like the one 
at school. Could you fix the arrow 
part on the post for me, please ?” 

And Sue, who was seven, said, 
** Mundy’s cow has a new calf and 
it’s going to be called Susan and 
I’m going to feed it.” 

In 1945 I had brought a bride 
from Canada. In the intervening 
years she had built this house with 
me and had hiked with me in the 
mountains a few weeks before Sue 
was born, and together we had 
pushed bicycles round Tasmania. 
But a year ago she had unforgivably 
brought a third daughter home 
instead of a son. As I came into 
the house, this small creature was 
crawling among suitcases, unpacking 
as quickly as her mother packed. 

My welcome was brief. “ If you 
could hold Doreen, [ll close these 
cases.” 

With the wriggling baby under my 
arm I said, “ Ever since 1945 I’ve" 
been caught in a series of last-minute 
rushes. Do you honestly think——” 
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Nell kissed me reassuringly. “ Of 
course we'll be ready! By the way, 
could you see if the potatoes are 
done ?” 

This was to be her first journey 
home for twelve years. Unexpectedly 
she had to be with her family in 
Western Canada by the end of June. 
As it happened, I had the oppor- 
tunity of long-service leave, and thus 
we had resolved to go together and 
to visit Europe en route. We recog- 
nised that our capital would make 
the European journey a financial 
nightmare, and we had been re- 
peatedly warned that it was folly 
to travel so far with a baby. But 
the next break in my rut was twenty- 
four years hence. Rather than wait 
for retirement we determined to 
gamble. 

Late that night I opened a new 
notebook. ‘18th February 1957.— 
Tomorrow I leave my accustomed 
rut and take four wives round the 
world. Looking out on the valley 
below our windows and thinking of 
tomorrow’s city-bound bus, I realise 
with a start how comfortable and 
secure my rut has been.’ 

My next entry was written un- 
steadily: ‘ Whatever we do we are 
conscious of the sea. The Skaubryn 
rises on hillsides of water, gropes for 
keel-hold, then smashes on to the 
next wave. Astern, three albatrosses 
slant across our wake. Their knife- 
edge wings almost touch the water, 
then they rise to mast height, only 
their watchful heads moving. Op- 
posite me Jan has written in her 
diary: “ This is a Norwegian ship 
and we are going straight from 
Melbourne to Capetown. .. .” But 
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now she is gazing in a sea-lethargy 
at our blown spray. Sue started 
bravely, but her face turned grey 
and her lips yellow and I last saw 
her retreating along the promenade 
deck, staggering with the roll of the 
ship. In our cabin Doreen has 
been rocked to sleep in her immense 
cradle and Nell is now dead. Poor 
wife! Her death was swift and 
most humorous, 

* Now all sky; now all sea. The 
timbers creak, the engines pound; 
salt and cold are in the air. I 
wonder if our house and its lemon 
orchard and its far, blue hills still 
exist. At sea we are in a capsule, 
sealed against time and space. No 
other life exists except this life. 
Behind us those we know are in a 
state of suspended animation. Some- 
times the girls point out the place 
on deck from which we waved our 
good-byes. We look from it on to 
blue-grey sea, mounting and reced- 
ing. In the foam patterns I still see 
the group of up-turned faces, eyes on 
us as we draw away. But now those 
familiar people are Pompeii-like till 
we return. 

‘Dip, rise. Now a larger wave; 
now a burst of spray. This room 
is like the castle in which the 
princess and all her court fell asleep 
for a hundred years. Books and 
games and writing - materials are 
laid aside. The sea is rocking all 
to sleep.’ 

I knew that I should write no 
further, but should go to our cabin 
and play some small part in bring- 
ing order to chaos there. I had left 
unpacked trunks sliding about the 
cabin floor, and Doreen was probably 
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awake now, crying with hunger. I 
left Jan staring at the sea and went 
below. Female cries greeted me at 
the door. It appeared that one of 


| our trunks in the baggage-room had 


burst open and that tins of baby 
milk were rolling about the baggage- 
room floor. Could I please do 
something about it? And would I 


| pass a seasick box ? 


Sue hung over the edge of her 
bunk murmuring, “‘ This is horrible ! 
I wish we could turn back.” 

The curtains on the bunks swung 
like pendulums and various cupboard 
doors banged. I held on to some- 


| thing and looked over the wreckage. 


Nell said in a strained voice, “ I 
think you should try to make that 
German stewardess understand we 
need help.” 

“We are beyond help,” I answered 
flatly. 

Doreen woke and uttered a stream 
of accusing gibberish. 

“She fell asleep without her 


| bottle,” said Nell. 


I made her one and propped 
myself with her in a corner while 


| she drank. As the milk disappeared 


I remarked thankfully, “It’s as 
well, small wife, that you are too 
ignorant to be seasick.” 

She smiled and was sick into my 
slippers. 

“Daddy, why can’t we tum 
back ?”? Sue persisted. 

“Tl see the captain,” I promised. 

Jan wandered in absent-mindedly. 
“Tt isn’t very nice in here, is it?” 
, she remarked. 

She knelt on the floor and searched 

in her case. “ Mummy, where’s my 

Grade 4 reader ?” 
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The sounds behind Nell’s curtain 
hardly constituted an answer. 

Jan glanced up naively. “‘ Daddy, 
what’s making everyone sick ? ” 

My suppositions were interrupted 
by the ship’s alarm-bells. 

“ Oh, that’s what I came to tell 
you,” said Jan. “ Don’t forget life- 
boat drill.” 

By evening we had recovered 
sufficiently to go to dinner; but 
during the night sounds of misery 
crowded my ears above the roar of 
the sea. At dawn I glanced out- 
side. We were in a wilderness of 
green-backed hills, foam-patterned 
by ceaseless motion. The Skaubryn 
hesitated, leaped, shook herself like 
a dog. A wave burst against our 
porthole, waking Doreen. I took 
her into my bunk and gave her a 
rusk. As often as I dozed she 
sandpapered my face with it, till, 
at seven, I got up and went through 
the torture of dressing. 

Before the Suez crisis the Skaubryn 
had been scheduled to sail to Europe 
via the Barrier Reef, Singapore and 
Naples. We had planned to dis- 
embark at Naples and to travel 
overland to England. For this 
journey we had allowed three months 
and were booked then from Liver- 
pool to Montreal. Now our route 
was Capetown—Canary Islands— 
Southampton. If I felt we had 
made a gamble in undertaking our 
journey, it was comforting at least 
to have the company in the Skaubryn 
of many other gambling Australians. 
Middle-aged or young, they lived - 
with verve and discussed their plans 
for travelling cheaply in Europe, or 
for studying there. But none of 
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them, I noticed, had children of 
nine, seven and one. Contemplat- 
ing our plans during the weeks at 
sea, I realised that I was only in 
part a gambler. The larger part 
of me was a public servant who 
climbed from his rut at the week- 
end to potter in the garden. 

But the Skaubryn was no ship 
for forebodings. Fifteen different 
nationalities were aboard her and a 
night seldom passed without German 
beerhall songs, or Scottish dancing, 
or arias from Italian operas. Life 
was a foretaste of Europe. 

‘26th February—Those who are 
going to recover from seasickness 
have now recovered. Many pas- 
sengers, I find, are immigrants 
returning from Australia. Some 
are revisiting their old homes; but 
a majority plan never to return. 
Surprisingly, the largest and bitterest 
group are English. The other 
nationalities are critical; but chiefly 
they are critical of housing shortages 
and living-costs. As many have 
shared houses for several years, 
their dissatisfaction is not surpris- 
ing. But the main English group 
is critical of all aspects of Australian 
life. On this long sea crossing these 
people sit together on deck brooding 
over their treatment. Perhaps this 
is rationalisation. Many of them 
have been in Australia for incredibly 
short periods—a year, six months, 
even three months. One said today, 
“We went to Sydney and Canberra 
for three months, yes, and Mel- 
bourne and Perth for a day each, 
and we just don’t like any of them.” 
Many of these people should never 
have left home. They are kindly 
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and law-abiding; but they are | 








unadaptable. Nor, I fancy, could | fi 
many carve their own way. They | © 
must be directed to good fortune —, 
and it must not be too far distant. sendy 
They must not have too much | forgiv 
freedom of action, or they are | Then 
bewildered. Away from the circum- _ = 
scribed life of home, they are lost, | Alrea 
just as they would be lost in any | asleey 
new country. They blame Australia, sf 
crying again and again, “ Things Melb 
are not done as they are at home.” | ae 
When I listen to them I sometimes | PYOPS 
think of my great-grandmother, who at th 
crossed this same Indian Ocean | onbe 
under sail with seven children and | “* 
was shipwrecked near Melbourne. the s« 
It is consoling to know that this is | a. 
a minority group. The majority | from 
conquer loneliness and strangeness, | ob 
and remain.’ | th 
By improvisation and by continu- ag 
ing many of our accustomed habits, Twic 
and by affection, Nell was to prove wn 


to us that any place could become 
home. Her problems in the Skaubryn chang 
were not as difficult as those to | 
come, but sometimes, usually in the 
evening before dinner, I felt five | ha 
weeks at sea to be an eternity. At| “¥° 
six o’clock we dressed. It was as if | 
the cabin had filled with twelve or | ™ F 


fifteen women, each unable to find 


anything; each in some stage of + — 
undress ; each telling the others to | § - 
mind out of the way. I tried to | “a 
stay on the outskirts of this scrum; | om ” 
but in the limited space of a cabin | “ 

it was impossible. In any event, I 7 wm 
was required for buttonings-up and ; for 
zippings-up and to assist in the and, , 
undressing of Doreen. Inevitably _ 


there were blows and outbursts of veiled 
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| crying, and inevitably Doreen escaped 
| to crawl among our feet in her night- 


gown. But in the end all would be 
ready. Eyes would be dried and 
forgiveness would be fairly general. 


| Then I would proceed to the dining- 


room like a sheik with a harem. 
Already Doreen would be obligingly 


} asleep behind us. 


‘5th March—Two weeks out of 
Melbourne ; four days from Cape- 


_ town. The turbines pound; the 
| propeller-shaft whirls—and we move 
at the speed of a mediocre cyclist. 


Sea travel is a last glimpse of another 


| era. Today the sun is shining and 
the sea is deep blue and flecked with 


foam. Waves rush malevolently 


| from India to Antarctica, casting first 
| our bows then our stern at the sky. 


; In the rhythm of this lonely ocean- 
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crossing there are few variations. 
Twice, though, the engines have 
stopped and we have swung beam 
on to the sea. The pitching has 


| changed to a less turbulent rolling. 
| Passengers have gazed from deck to 


the cold wastes of water, speculating 


| on the cause of our delay. We 
| have found on both occasions that 
| the senior surgeon was performing 
| an appendectomy. For my part I 
| could barely cut my meat at lunch !’ 


As the Skaubryn approached South 
Africa I gave a lesson to Jan and 


| Sue on Vasco da Gama, relating 


the story of his 1497 voyage round 
the ‘Cape of Storms.’ Next day 
we watched for the Cape ourselves. 
Before noon we saw white beaches 
and, behind them, grey hills; but 
gradually the coast rose to high 
cliffs, Below one great headland, 
veiled by rising spray, was a light- 
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house. After eighteen days at sea, 
we named this Cape of Good 
Hope. 


High wind prolonged our docking 
at Capetown. The city was under 
swirling rain, leaving no more to 
see than sheds and cranes and 
flattened smoke of tugs. I went to 
our cabin where Doreen was talking 
herself to sleep. At six o’clock I 
glanced through our porthole. A 
few feet away stood railway-trucks. 
Behind one a native was huddled 
under a wet piece of cardboard, 
watching the rain with lugubrious 
eyes. Though the city remained 
hidden, cloud had begun to lift 
from Table Mountain, revealing its 
great heights, embrowned and bare, 
standing directly over us, vanguard 
of an unseen continent. 

After dark we went ashore. The 
rain had ceased, but wind continued 
at gale force. Among the buildings 
its assault was lessened and we were 
able to walk in comparative comfort. 
We walked slowly, stopping at many 
shops, dallying in various streets. 
We had travelled some distance 
when Nell said to me, “ It’s so quiet 
here! Perhaps it’s because we are 
away from the ship’s engines.” 

But the quiet had a strange quality. 
It was more than absence of noise. 
I found myself listening, trying to 
isolate another quality in it. On a 
windy corner a small boy sold 
newspapers. His black face was 
flat and expressionless and his eyes 
were somewhere far off as he gave 
me a paper. He was barefooted 
and one of his arms was missing 
above the elbow. Momentarily I 
fancied a link between his eyes and 
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tie watching mountain and the quiet 
s‘reets ; but the link eluded me. 

Jan and Sue went gaily from 
window to window; but their high 
spirits contrasted with this other 
thing, this palpable something in 
the darkness. As time went on I 
felt we had joined a silent, waiting 
multitude; but who the multitude 
were and why they waited, I did 
not Know. 

As we walked, dark faces appeared 
and disappeared in the street lights ; 
low laughter was exchanged ; sibilant 
voices came very close, then receded 
into shadows. I looked for white 
men. There were several about us ; 
but—a realisation came to me then. 
In the darkness they and we were 
strangers; only the black man 
belonged. Twin spirits brooded 
over the night: the spirit of the 
mountain and the spirit of the 
black man. Together they were 
Africa. We were waiting, watching 
them and trying to comprehend 
them. The native was a spirit, 
not a man in unlaced boots and 
flapping, cast-off clothes, hat over 
eyes; he was the spirit of a race, 
passing close with whisperings. 

We came to a flower-market piled 
with scented blooms. There was 
little activity there; but native 
women thrust bunches of roses to 
us and walked backwards before us 
crying softly, “‘ Lovely bunch, t’chill- 
ing; lovely bunch!” Jan and Sue 
paused to look, and at once other 
figures closed in with the same cry. 

At the railway station we feasted 
on giant blue grapes and admired 
proteas. But the quiet pursued us. 
Bells and whistles and bustles were 


muted. People moved slowly, quietly. | the cl 
Seats nearby were marked EUROPEANS | agent | 
ONLY. }  & Ye 

When we returned to the docks | Constz 


and saw ‘ Skaubryn, Oslo,’ across « Ve 
the stern of our ship, we felt suddenly | sively. 
home. In this Norwegian ship in | “ Y, 
a South African port my youngest | “M 
wife slept peacefully in the care of } “ Y¢ 
a friend. | Drive 

I lay awake for some time reading | « Ye 
a Capetown newspaper. A _ well- “ Al 


loved Anglican prelate was dead. | be sur 
He had directed, it said, that his take tl 
body be interred in a cemetery for + them 1 
all races, not one reserved for Euro- Ton 
peans. I read the cricket scores and | ® Me s 
fell asleep. The 

The morning was brilliantly clear. | think 
Thousands of people hurried across | As \ 
intersections with the green lights, 
their workaday rut my own. Streams 
of cars tooted; girls were gay in| The 
summer dresses. Natives were there, 
but their numbers must have 
diminished. I no longer felt them | and thi 
significant. The mountain stood | giants, 
clear of cloud; but there was | all sh 
certainly no time to listen to any- | miles, 
thing it might say. This was | was di 
Liverpool, Toronto, Melbourne. known. 

We found a taxi driven by one | the bu 
Tommy Baba, a native of perhaps | breaks 
twenty-five. He would take us, he , the tre 
said, to Groot Constantia for four | giving 
to five pounds. We thought we | Domes 
would ask at a travel agency whether | catch - 
this was a reasonable price and 4 | suggest 
worthwhile journey. The man behind | Here, 
the counter said, “ It is the best of | shadow 
the nearer drives and the price is | the lan 
right; but I think that I should | a brili; 
speak to your driver.” | Dutch 

We returned to the taxi, where the roy 








tly. | the children were waiting. 
ANS | agent leaned in the window. 

} “You take these people to Groot 
ycks | Constantia ?” he asked. 


The 


ross “Yeh,” replied Tommy impas- 
nly _ sively. 
» in | “ You know the best way to go?” 


gest * Me know.” 


e of } “You take them along De Waal 
| Drive ?” 
ding | “Yeh.” 


vell-  “ All right.” Sharply then, “ You 

ead. | be sure to give them good drive, 
his take them to see all places, charge 

' for + them right money ! ” 

uro- | Tommy nodded without emotion. 
and | “ Me sure.” 

The agent smiled at us. “I 
lear. | think you should be all right now.” 
cross | As we climbed towards the foot- 
ghts, ; hills Sue whispered, ‘“‘ Why was that 
eams | man cross ?” 

y in| The harbour fell below, blue in 
here, | the sun. Ahead, a long way off 
have | were mountains, the Drakensteins 
them | and the Hottentots, rows of drunken 
stood | giants, some erect, some leaning, 
was | all shouting defiance across the 
any- | miles. The land we were entering 
was | was different from anything I had 
e. known. In Australia the beauty of 
y one | | the bush is elusive. Thin foliage 
rhaps | breaks up the sun, both high in 
1s, he | the trees and low in the undergrowth, 

- four | giving a flat, chequered lighting. 
t_ we | Domestic architecture has learnt to 
nether | catch this spirit. Modern homes 
and 4 | | suggest lightness, airiness, flatness. 
hind | Here, greens were dark and sombre ; 
est Of | shadows were heavy and unbroken ; 
‘ice is | the landscape stood substantial under 
should | a brilliant sun. All was chiaroscuro. 

Dutch colonial architecture repeated 
where | the roundness, the solidness of the 
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landscape. Massive buildings, their 
stonework freshly whitewashed, their 
woodwork gleaming with varnish, had 
been built to last a thousand years. 
They suggested strength, prosperity 
and a certain aloof satisfaction. 

Frequently we pass natives: men 
in small horse-drawn carts; women 
balancing bundles on their heads ; 
or, contrastingly, women in vividly- 
coloured dresses, red lipstick against 
their black skins. Then, at the 
Rhodes Memorial, a group of native 
convicts indolently weeding and 
sweeping paths. They were dressed 
in red coats and sandals and ancient 
hats and were watched by a lank, 
disinterested guard who held his 
rifle horizontally across his buttocks, 
one hand round the stock, the other 
round the barrel. 

Jan asked, “‘ Who are those men ? ” 

Tommy Baba answered in a low 
voice, “‘ Dey convicts.” 

In the vast old homestead of Groot 
Constantia and its surrounding vine- 
yards, the vanished Dutch colonialism 
was epitomised in white stone and 
varnished wood and mullioned win- 
dows. I stood in the great kitchen 
among polished copper and brass. 
Outside it was very quiet. The 
past was heavy on the air—the 
laughter of women, the orders of 
men, the cries of slaves. 

Doreen had fallen asleep in the 
car and Tommy was minding her 
under the trees by the slave house. 
Bougainvillea draped the walls there 
with purple. Dove-like birds with 
a bubbling note called constantly. 

All the way back to the ship 
Doreen slept. In the afternoon 
Capetown fell astern. Our wake 
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bubbled in sunshine, a water road 
with the wall of Table Mountain 
at its other end. Beside me on deck 
Nell said to Sue, “Try again— 
three sixes ?” 

A long pause, then a quickly 
uttered, “‘ Eighteen ! ” 

“* Five fives ?” 

“ Twenty.” 

“* Five fives ?” 

“Mummy, I want to 
afternoon tea!” 

Jan interrupted. “ Sue’s only 
interested in eating. That’s why 
she’s so fat.” 

Sue stood up indignantly, “ Jan, 
you ate seven cakes at afternoon tea 
yesterday ! ” 

** All right now! Five fives ?” 

On the wall of our cabin we had 
a timetable in which lessons were 
given prominent mention. Some- 
how it was not working out that way. 
We consoled ourselves that Social 
Studies were being looked after if 
nothing else. 


go to 


‘14th March.— Tropical nights 
have come. The air is moist and 
warm; the moon is directly over- 
head, scarcely casting a shadow. 
Our ship glows white; her bow- 
wave glitters; her mast describes 
gentle arcs on the night sky. Last 
night after dinner we looked down 
at the seaman on watch. Oblivious, 
he stood on the wing of the bridge, 
leaning his chin on his hands. He 
was a statue, staring into the north- 
west. We slept with our porthole 
open. Along the white wall of our 
hull, disc’d by private lights, the 
sea hissed constantly. Warm air 
came in from Africa.’ 
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Lessons under an awning pro- | 
gressed very slowly and were con- | 
stantly interrupted by visits to the } 
swimming-pool. The ‘ Poets’ Way’ 
alone remained popular. 

*The long day wanes; the slow moon | 


climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices.’ 


when I went one evening to the 
barber. His name was Fritz, and 
he had already cut the hair of the , 
rest of the family. He was a German, | 
still in his thirties and boyishly 
good-looking. His name was linked » 
with many broken hearts. 

He said deprecatingly, “In Aus- 
tralia haircutting ver’ quick. ... | 
‘Nex plis; nex plis.’ . . . Ach, | 
terrible ! ” | 

He was clearly a virtuoso. He 
considered me from many angles. 

“Dat bald patch—I don’t know 
what I can do.” 

I assured him it was no worry 
to me; but he combed my hait | 
this way and that, experimenting | 
hopefully. | 

** An’ you only "bout rirty-six?” | 

** Forty-one,” I answered coldly. 

“So! Your vife den, she mus’ | 
be mooch yoonger ?” | 

“Not that mooch,” I a 
sharply. 

“Hm. She look yoong for “mi 
daughters, 

I remained discouragingly sileet 
Abashed, he made no more observa- 
tions. When he had clipped for 


We were emerging from the tropics ° | 
| 








some time in silence, I said, “‘ Where | 

do, you live, Fritz ?” | 
“Me? Wilhelmshaven.” 
His anglicised pronunciation sur- | 

prised me into uttering the name 
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as I had known it fifteen years 
before. 

“Ah! You been there?” 

“ Not really,” I said quickly. 

He looked at me in the mirror. 
“You bomb-bomb ? ” 

“Yes,” I admitted ; “ Lancasters.” 

He laughed. “I flak at Wilhelms- 
haven. I try to get you!” He 
added consolingly, “ But I neffer 
hit anyting.” 

“Just the same,” I said, “ you 
frightened my hair out.” 

“So?” He smiled. “I haff 
covered dat place pretty nice.” 

When Fritz had finished I walked 
alone on deck. The moon was down 
and the night was windy. I went 
forward, searching the sky for a 
long-unseen star. There in the 


| north I found it, much lower than 


I had seen it in the past, but still 
the same Polaris. I thought of men 
I had known who had sought it on 
other nights, peering through astro 
domes. And I thought of Fritz, 
the boy gunner. I thought of these 
men for a long time, then gave up 


} and went to our cabin and my 


sleeping family. 

‘19th March—Ten days out of 
Capetown ; twelve hours from Santa 
Cruz de Tenerife. I have garnered 
a little of Tenerife’s history and 
today have tried to relate it to two 
inattentive pupils. Evidently the 
archipelago was visited as early as 
40 B.C., for Pliny records a voyage 
there by King Juba of Mauretania. 
Juba called it ‘ Canaria—because 
of the multitude of dogs of great 
size there.’ The Spanish attempted 
to conquer it from its aboriginal 
inhabitants, the Guaches, but though 
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the Guaches possessed only primitive 
weapons, the close of the fourteenth 
century saw them still unconquered. 
Then in the first years of the fifteenth 
century the Spanish settled success- 
fully at one or two places on the 
island of Tenerife. Over the years 
their grip tightened and, through con- 
quest and intermarriage, the Guaches 
ceased to exist. The Spanish have 
now been in possession of the islands 
for over five hundred years. 

* My pupils were more interested 
in Tenerife’s volcanoes than its 
history. Pico de Teide rises to 
12,500 feet ; but history records little 
of its eruptions.’ 

At dawn the mountains of Tenerife 
rose grey and bare from the sea, 
their sides scarified by watercourses. 
Of water itself and vegetation there 
was not a sign. We were close in 
and could see villages and isolated 
houses, white like bleached bones 
on the hills. We berthed at Santa 
Cruz in the shadow of arid hills ; 
high, abrupt hills divided by ravines. 
On the wharf a conglomeration of 
taxis waited, varying from 1930 
Buicks to modern Mercedes. They 
tangled with mule-carts, giving rise 
to a bedlam of tooting and a sonorous 
shouting from beret’d men. Stalls 
had already been set up on the 
mole: banana vendors; vendors of 
large dolls; black-shawled women 
selling mantillas and linen. 

We found a modest car and 
directed the driver to the plaza and 
then to Villa de la Orotava. This 
exhausted our Spanish, nor did he - 
possess a word of English. But 
pointing to our girls, he produced 
a photograph of Etta, his small 
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daughter, contriving to show it 
while threading his way through 
traffic pouring into the city. 

For a time we left the car and 
shopped in the plaza. A race of 
aristocrats strode there like gods ; 
dark-eyed gods, dark-jowled, heads 
erect, nostrils dilated. They strode 
in leisurely fashion; they stepped 
courteously aside ; they spoke magni- 
ficently with their tongues and with 
their hands ; they bore an aroma of 
rich cigars. At times they spared a 
glance directly into our eyes; but 
they were neither friendly, nor 
unfriendly ; curious, nor incurious. 

Cigars! All through Santa Cruz 
we smelt them ; cigars and a sugges- 
tion of oriental perfumes drifting 
from the stores of Indian tradesmen. 
The Indians, sleek and obsequious, 
were no doubt the wealthy merchants 
of Santa Cruz; but beside the 
striding toreadors they looked inferior 
beings. 

We walked slowly, glimpsing green 
courtyards through wrought - iron 
grilles. Giant cacti reached up the 
flaking walls of the Town Hall. 
Nearby, women laboured under head 
loads). Women! Surely not the 
wives of the toreadors? A languid 
policeman waved us across the street 
and we returned to our car. 

With a great tooting of the horn, 
we climbed out of the city into 
hotch-potch suburbia. Houses were 
of stone, flat-roofed and painted 
white, or pink, or pale green. Some 
possessed courtyards and shrubs ; 
but in others glass was broken, 
woodwork decayed, stone was marked 
by years of contact with leaning 
bodies. Here and there were abodes 
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little better than burrows in the 
hills, their entrances worn like 


animal runs. All was orderless, 


The cared-for and the uncared-for / 


stood together, piled on barren hills, 
And yet, in all this there was a 





certain careless beauty ; a beauty of | 


colour and chance juxtaposition. 
We left the suburbs and climbed 
over the backbone of the island. 
Plantations there fell to the sea. 
Cultivation was carried out to the 
edge of the road: bananas, pine- 
apples, grapes. Though the land 


———————— 


contrasted with the barren side of | 


the island, the way of life appeared 
no different. Women and cows 
and panniered donkeys bore Tenerife 
between them. Men sat on patios 
and leaned against crumbling walls, 
sipping wine under yellow tecoma 
or mauve clouds of wistaria. No 
doubt one of the lounging men 
would sometimes say to his fellows, 
“Tomorrow sefiors, we must repair 
this wall.” And they, no doubt, 
would answer, “ Si, si; tomorrow.” 


— 


And if the wall fell down—as many | 


had—then the rest of the house | 


could be offered graciously to the 
guest. Did the appearance of houses 
really matter? The sun was warm; 
the wine was cheap; the women 
bore their loads and their children 
well. Tomorrow; tomorrow... 

Jan and Sue began a game: I 
see a canary in a cage ; I see a donkey 
with a sore back ; I see a hen walking 
into a house; I see a shrine, lots 
of shrines ; I see the Atlantic breaking 
against high cliffs . . . 

“From those cliffs,” I supposed, 
“Guaches threw themselves, hun- 
dreds of years ago, into the sea.” 


——eeE 
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“ But why ?” 
“Tt was considered a fine thing 


| to do, to commit suicide like that to 
| honour a new chief.” 


“ That’s horrible ! ” 
“Well, perhaps they thought 
differently about life and death. 


| When a man grew very old he 
| asked to be taken to a lonely cave 


to die. He said goodbye to his 


| family and was carried away and 


left there to starve.” 

Sue said, “‘ That would be even 
worse than jumping off the cliffs.” 

We left Laguna behind, and 
Matanza. Our road became a ledge 
on the side of a valley, dark green 
with plantations. At a point giving 
uninterrupted outlook, our driver 
stopped. Below us cultivated land 
descended to the sea in wide terraces. 
At each level lay circular concrete 
water-tanks reflecting a moody sky. 
Inland, in the valley, was the town 
of Orotava. Pointing beyond Orotava, 
into a wall of cloud, the driver cried, 
“Pico de Teide!” Nothing of the 


' mountain could be seen. 
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At this stopping-place the road 
widened to a concrete pull-out from 
which, we assumed, tourists could 
see the view in safety and turn 
their cars about for the return 
journey. We walked on to this 
concreted area and waited hope- 
fully for the cloud to break. We 
had been there some time when 


| Sue said concernedly, “I think 
» lots | 


this is someone’s roof.” 

We ignored her supposition till 
she tugged my arm and said, “‘ Look 
over the edge. I’m sure this is 
someone’s roof!” 

Over the forward edge we saw a 
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small yard where washing hung in 
the sun. Beyond the yard the 
valley curved to the sea. We were 
without doubt on the flat roof of 
a house that clung to the face of 
the hill and was pressed back 
against the roadside, its rear walls 
deep in the earth. As we realised 
our mistake, a family emerged from 
somewhere under our feet and stood 
regarding us interestedly. A stout 
woman with a kerchiefed head and 
black eyes left the family and held 
out her arms. Doreen immedi- 
ately responded and was thereupon 
accepted into the Spanish group, 
to be crooned over by a younger 
woman and a boy and girl. The 
girl was about fourteen and demurely 
beautiful. A second girl of three or 
four appeared out of the earth. Her 
ears had been pierced and in them 
she wore small crosses. Nell gave 
her one of Doreen’s biscuits. Very 
prettily she whispered, “‘ Gracias.” 
The large, kerchiefed woman 
beckoned us to follow her. We 
descended from the road by swept, 
earthen steps to a side door. The 
interior of the house was dim; but 
neat and clean—swept and polished 
rather than washed. There was a 
not unpleasant odour there of smoke 
and earth. The rooms were small 
and low-ceilinged, and floored with 
pink tiles about eight inches square. 
In one there was a_ well-stocked 
bookcase and, on the wall, a picture 
of the Last Supper. There were 
no inner doors, but, instead, hang- 
ing curtains. The outer doors were . 
open and an eddy of flies hung in 
the central passageway. We went 
out into the small yard, the senior 
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woman still carrying Doreen. A 
low wall there prevented the children 
from tumbling into the descending 
plantations. The second woman 
disappeared and came back presently 
with glasses and bottles: cognac 
for us, anis for the children. Our 
girls dutifully sipped their drinks, 
but were glad to escape somewhere 
along the hillside with the Spanish 
children. They came back with a 
bunch of bananas and excited reports 
of pigs and rabbits and hens. Follow- 
ing them was a pale man, who 
greeted us graciously, an aristocrat 
in dusty shirt and felt hat. Whether 
he was the husband of the senior or 
the junior woman, we could not tell. 

When this spontaneous showing 
of hospitality had ended, I stooped 
unobtrusively and gave one of the 
children a ten-shilling note. The 
adults were quickly upon me with 
cries of, “No! No!” Then one 
of them descended into the house 
and returned with a delicate lace 
handkerchief which the senior woman 
handed to Nell. 

As we waved good-bye, the clouds 
fell back from the symmetrical 
summit of Pico de Teide, revealing 
rock and snow too high to belong 
to the warm, green slopes around 
us. We drew up in the shade in 
Orotava. With some difficulty I 
made our driver understand that 
we wished to buy a bottle of anis. 
He went away, leaving us under 
the dark walls of a building which 
was dated over the door, 1590. A 
man passed by riding side-saddle 
on the rump of a small donkey, 
a wide hat flopping over his eyes. 
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Three brigandish soldiers swung 

along the street, pistols on their 
hips. They wore tasselled caps | 
and the face of one was deeply | 
scarred. An elderly man, with a | 
dirty blanket caught about him, 

shuffled softly down the hill. | 

Jan said, “‘ The driver told me 
that this building next to us is a | 
school—at least, that’s what I think | 
he said.” | 

We found that children learned | 
lace-making there and had done 
so for many generations. A rich 
and delightful drone of voices came | 
from it, like the intonation of prayers, } 
but ready to rise a key in laughter, 
Perhaps the girls’ work leant rhythm 
to their.droning; perhaps they learnt | 
stitches by rote. We could not see, 
We could only imagine brown eyes \ 
and olive skins and quick hands, 
The class was upstairs and only their 
murmuring fell to the street. 

A priest passed by; an elderly 
man raised his hat to my wives; 
a woman bore a load on her head 
up the cobbled street, only her black | 
eyes moving towards us. Then our 
driver returned with a bottle of anis. 

I took out my wallet. He shook 
his head and cried, “ No, no!” 

Since I had asked him to buy it, 
I felt embarrassed, but ultimately I 
tried to accept it as graciously as , 
he gave it. 

On our return to Santa Cruz 
we stopped at a cathedral. As | 
Doreen was having lunch, I went 
with Jan and Sue into the cold | 
interior. In dim light a guide | 
attached himself to us. We could 
understand little of his English, 
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| and measured and resonant. 


| aristocrat sat by the steps. 
| did not say a word, but stretched 


’ crash of crockery ; 


| declared, 
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only that this altar was solid silver ; 
this one solid gold; this carving 
had come from Italy—‘ Magnifique! 
Magni /” In a dark transept a 


| priest addressed a congregation of 


young women. He spoke per- 
suasively, reassuringly, his voice low 
The 
women listened with rapt attention 
and, though I understood nothing, 
I found myself under the spell of 
his phrasing. But we went softly 


| from the dusk and passed out 


through worm-eaten doors. An 


He 


his hand to his amputated leg and 
spoke to us with magnificent eyes. 


| The girls looked at me questioningly. 
| From somewhere overhead came the 
\ note of a glorious bell. 


As the girls ran to the car a soft- 
footed man hastened beside me. 
“Change your money, sir—seventy- 
fife pesetas for Australian pound.” I 


shook my head. “ Parker pen, 
| genuine?” I quickened my step. 
More softly then, “ Dirty post- 


cards ?” 

Doreen had finished her lunch 
and by the time we reached the 
ship she was asleep. 

Roll; queasy pause; roll; a 
roll, always 
toll, At the bar our German doctor 
“On Tuesday I get to 


, Bremerhaven an’ I neffer go to sea 
| again. Ach, my farewell vass dread- 


ful! Dere vass my vife on ze varf 
an’ I vomit over ze rail as soon as 
ve move ! ” 

He bowed deeply and asked Nell 
F 
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for a dance. The band played a 
waltz and a dozen German voices 
joined in. The double bass was 
slapped rhythmically and onlookers 
began to clap to the music. Above 
all soared German voices, rich in 
volume and timbre and emotional 
impact. For nearly five weeks we 
had heard them and we never 
wearied of them. 

I took a plump young German 
woman on to the floor. She had 
come originally, she told me, from 
East Prussia. For seven years she 
had lived in Australia and was now 
a naturalised Australian. When we 
sat down I remarked on the numbers 
of disillusioned immigrants who were 
going home. 

“ Ah,” she said, “if only these 
people would try for longer! It iss 
very hard for the first two years. 
You do not know the language and 
homesickness iss terrible. I wished 
then I could die. In Germany I 
wass a school-teacher, and my 
husband, too, wass well educated. 
In Australia we were sent to the 
bush, three hundred fifty miles from 
Perth. Well, that wass the agree- 
ment. I scrubbed floors all day 
an’ my husband cleaned lavatories 
—nothing else. And our boss wass 
very bad. But my husband said, 
‘In all countries there are good 
and bad. It will not be like this 
always.’ While we were in the 
bush I became pregnant; but the 
boss kept me at scrubbing when I 
told him. The government employ- 
ment officer took me away and said, — 
‘That man will get no more em- 
ployees from us.’ We went then to 
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Melbourne and after a long time 
we got our own home there. Now 
I work in an office and my husband 
also. Only one person has spoken 
unkindly. She said, ‘You are a 
German. The Germans treated our 
prisoners badly.’ I said, ‘ Look, I 
am sorry for you.’” 

The music had started again. 
Nell and I went on deck and looked 
for the last lights of the Canaries ; 
but all had gone. Joe the Dutchman 
leaned against the rail, tapping his 
foot to the music inside. He was 
a man in his twenties and, emanci- 
pated from a stern Dutch family, 
was wreaking havoc with his charm- 
ing personality among Skaubryn girls. 
The singing poured out to us and 
the rhythmical clapping. 

I said to Joe, “Who but the 
Germans could sing like that!” 

“That is true,” he said thought- 
fully, “fah, that iss true. But 
there iss another side. I remember 
at the end of the war the Germans 
take a lot of my young friends and 
make them dig their own grafes 
and lie in them. Then they shoot 
them. And why? I do not know. 
It iss hard to forget those things ; 
but it does no good to remember.” 

Our destination had been South- 
ampton; but dock strikes had 
resulted in diversion to Plymouth. 
We dismantled the home Nell had 
created for us in our cabin and we 
packed our belongings. I began to 
wonder how I would fare with 
these four wives during our months 
in England and on the Continent. 


The capsule that had isolated us 
from everyday life was beginning 
to dissolve. The grey, lonely shaft 
of the Eddystone light reminded 
us that life ashore had not been 
Pompeii-like after all; that we still 
had bonds other than those aboard 
ship. Romances began to break 


a 





up and moods became preoccupied, | FIF1 
We came at last within sight of | curre 
those fields I had not seen for | subsc 
thirteen years. I knew again, then, | 4 lac 
that no country was so at peace best | 
with herself as England. Returning | penni 
immigrants leaned on the rail. One | thus 
said to me, “ I'll have something to | not a 
tell the newspapers about our treat- | was : 
ment!” it not 

A tender came alongside. As we | the re 


boarded it, fog closed in. The Wi 


Skaubryn loomed above us and \ not v 
from her deck the Bremerhaven | a let 
passengers looked down on us— |} poun 
Joe the Dutchman, the German | a pla 





doctor, the woman from East Prussia, | ship 


the many singers. Beside me Sue | few « 
said, “I don’t want to leave the} the 
Skaubryn.” But the tender’s siren | frienc 
wailed and a gap appeared between } i I too 


our rail and the white hull. The} the r 
band played a final Auf Wiedersehen | side | 
and the people above us and those i me 
about us began singing. But the 
faces of those above were shrinking | i. 
into mists. We passed under the ; After: 
stern and read ‘ Skaubryn, Oslo,’ | there 
but the fog quickly took her. Beside | three 
me Sue burst into tears. ‘ We'll | initial 
never see our friends again ; never!” | thoug 
We were alone then in the fog with | might 
the crying of gulls. | cighte 
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ing | 
haft | 
ded | 
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oard 
reak | 
ied, | FIFTY-FIVE years ago there was a 
t of | current of parental thought which 
for | subscribed to the principle that if 
then, | @ lad kicked over the traces the 
yeace | best thing to do was to launch him 


_ penniless upon a wide world and 
One \ thus teach him a lesson. It was 


ng to | not always clear what sort of lesson 
rreat- | was in mind, but it is certain that 

it not infrequently turned out to be 
.s we | the reverse of profitable. 


The What with this and that, I was 
and \ not very surprised when I received 





haven | a letter from home enclosing five 
us— | pounds and a second-class ticket for 
rman | @ place called Punta Arenas by a 
ussia, | ship sailing from Liverpool in a 
e Sue few days’ time. I had heard of 


e the} the place, for my mother had a 
siren friend who had been there. Now 
tween ; I took up a map and found it, as 
The | the reader may, on the mainland 
ersehen | side of the strait called Magellan 
those | which separates Patagonia from the 
ut the | island of Tierra del Fuego at the 
inking | Cape Horn end of South America. 
er the ; After a month’s voyage I disembarked 
Oslo,’ | there one cold early morning with 
Beside | three and sixpence remaining of the 
‘ We'll | initial five pounds. I have always 
ever!” | thought that was pretty good. It 
»g with | might so easily have been only 
| Cighteen pence, 
It was about 6 A.M. when I stepped 
Onto the mole at Punta Arenas 
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and received my baggage beside me. 
It consisted of an old leather trunk 
which had once belonged to my 
father, who had died when I was 
five years old. It carried a large 
yellow label reading ‘ Sandy Point,’ 
which was the name by which the 
place was known on the ship, but 
now that we had arrived there it 
seemed only right and proper to 
call it by its real name. Besides, 
punta and arenas were among the 
very few Spanish words I knew. 
The first thing that impressed me 
was the extreme cold. I found it 
insufferable. I felt, too, that I had 
been fooled. Surely everyone knew 
that South America was a hot country 
—where you had a siesta in the 
shade in the heat of the day—not 
a place where you shivered and 
shook in an icy blast. 

I had been advised to stay at a 
place called the Royal Hotel as it 
was run by an Englishman, but I 
did not know where it was or how 
to get there. Soon the few pas- 
sengers who disembarked had gone 
upon their ways and I was left, 
shivering, alone with my trunk. I 
looked along the mole shorewards 
towards the town. It seemed to 
be constructed entirely of corrugated 
iron, a material, useful but not 
beautiful, which was to give me 
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shelter for the next several years. 
The town was small and reminded 
me of pictures I had seen of 
mining centres in the Wild West. 
It sloped gradually upwards from 
the seashore and finally rose steeply 
up a hill where the main street 
appeared to be crowned with a 
large wooden cross. Yet farther 
back the corrugated iron disappeared 
into wooded hills. It was not an 
inspiring sight. There seemed to 
be no building over one storey in 
height. 

I was approached by a nondescript 
man who gestured that he was will- 
ing to carry my trunk. I said, “ Royal 
Hotel.” He nodded and we set off. 
He deposited the trunk at the door 
and held out his hand. I had half 
a crown and a shilling. I gave 
him the latter. I did not under- 
stand what he said, so he shrugged 
his shoulders and left. Just inside 
the door was a rather bedraggled 
maid down on her knees wielding 
a scrubbing-brush. I drew on my 
vocabulary. 

** Buenos dias,” I said. 

She knelt upright and surveyed 
me with an unsmiling countenance. 
“* Phwat d’ye want ?” she asked. 

“Oh, good!” I said. “ You're 
English.” 

* Trish.” 

“Well,” jovially, “it’s all the 
same.” 

“It is not.” 

“ Well, anyway, I want a room if 
there is one vacant.” 

“That’s what I don’t know. 
There’s nobody about yet. Ye’d 
better come back in half an hour. 


Leave the box here—there’s nobody’ll 








touch it.” fact, 
I looked up and down the unpaved 9 
street and shivered again. It occurred | is 
to me that I would be warmer walk- dropr 
ing; that from that cross at the — 
back of the town I ought to be ae 
able to see something of my where- a ” 
abouts. So I toiled up the hill, | ptt 
and at the top turned to look south- rae 
eastwards across the strait. A cold- | “°™ 
looking sun was piercing the clouds p “ 
here and there. The waters below al “ 
were white-flecked and angry, but de 
the atmosphere seemed exceptionally | ie 
clear and I could see the land on the { — 
other side standing out boldly, though | ““* 
I knew the strait there was many 
miles across. I looked about me. 
A few long, low-lying, iron shanties 
hermetically sealed, and never a sign Son 
of life. I shivered again, but did { dippi 
not loiter. I got back to the hotel, nn 
booked in and was glad of a hot od ie 
breakfast, though how I was going ‘ 
to pay for it all was another matter. a 


Five days later, helped by the} McCk 
British Vice-Consul, I found myself Rives 
at sea again on my way to a job in} 
Tierra del Fuego. 

We pulled out of Punta Arenas 
at midnight on a fairly quiet night, 
and, once away, the captain invited 
me into the little saloon for a cup | 
of coffee. There I was interested ' 
in a painting of the ship when, 
under an earlier name which I have 
forgotten, she had, according to the | 
description, carried Stanley up the | 
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fact, however, this did not happen 
until a year or two later. 

In the very early morning we 
dropped anchor at Josefina Cove in 
Useless Bay, Tierra del Fuego, and 
I surveyed the coast of the island 
on which I was to live. I had not 
imagined anything so desolate and 


‘ uninviting. The stony foreshore was 


strewn with wreckage and washed- 
up timber. Above it lay a stretch 


} of level ground on which were a 


couple of sheds and half a dozen 
shanties. The wind was freshening, 


} it was frantically cold, and the sky 
| was overcast. 


Sometime in March 1905, when 
dipping was over, I was sent to the 
southern outstation, Rio McClelland, 
and it was a treat to see the trees 
again. The estancia buildings were 
close to the mouth of the River 


' McClelland, where it flowed through 


the southern shores of Useless Bay, 


| after cutting its way through a narrow 


valley, the sides of which were bar- 
tancas or cliffs about roo feet high. 
Access to camp level above was gained 
on the north-east side by means of 
a steep artificial cutting, whereas on 
the south-west it was necessary to 
travel along the beach a few hundred 
yards to a point from which a bridle- 
path led up and across the face of 
the cliff. In contrast to every other 


\ settlement I knew, Rio McClelland 


was fairly sheltered from the ever- 
lasting Cape Horn gale. The south- 
west boundary, from a practical 
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Fifty years ago Tierra del Fuego 
was a great place to live in, pro- 
vided you were the sort of man 
who could live in a place like Tierra 
del Fuego. 

What did they all do? They 
raised sheep, and horses and cattle. 
About 1,200,000 of the former and 
10,000 each of the two latter. These 
were divided between nine estancias, 
and the greater part of the stock 
was owned by the excellent Chilean 
company whose senior staff on the 
Island were all British, and in whose 
employ I was for the best = of 
seven happy years. 


point of view, was Nose Peak which, 
together with the mountains on the 
farther side of Admiralty Sound, 
formed the southern tail of the 
Andes. Admiralty Sound, and the 
country south, was inaccessible and 
uninhabited. From Nose Peak south 
ran a great belt of bush following the 
foothills of the Cordilleras (Andes) 
and curling round to the east along 
the Carmen Silva range. The bush 
was made up mainly of antarctic 
beech with some belts of canelo. 
Much of the area comprising the 
former was boggy—very dangerously 
so—and the acres and acres of dead 
trees made travelling dreary. As 
an alternative one had to try to 
cross belts of canelo which, with 
their tall slender trunks, grew so 
close together that in some places 
even a man on foot could not make 
his way through. This great belt 
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of formidable forest, forming the 
southern and western boundary to 
estancia Rio McClelland, was un- 
inhabited except for cattle and horses 
which had got away and had gone 
wild. This boundary had to be 
frequently ridden in those days to 
prevent more stock getting away. 

In 1905 there were no sheep on 
‘Rio Mac” itself, as it was called 
locally; nothing but cattle and 
horses. They had been put there 
about five years previously in order 
to break the country down for the 
sheep which were to follow later. 
We had about 4000 head of cattle 
to look after and about 3000 horses. 
Here it was that I was to get my 
early tuition in horsemanship and 
‘camp’ craft. Some men pick up 
camp craft very quickly, others never 
would and soon give it up and leave; 
for a man must instinctively belong 
to what novelists call the ‘ wide open 
spaces’—or, as sure as daylight, 
the camp will get him down and 
get him out. On the other hand, 
if he has it in him, he may have a 
tremendous lot to learn, but the 
camp will take him to its heart and 
nourish him. 

I remember early on in Useless 
Bay being told to go out to Rio 
Domingo Camp and ‘ count a man- 
ada’: that it should contain 200 
mares, a number of foals and last 
but by no means least, the stallion. 
I consulted the ever-friendly Ojeda 
(in charge of the estancia ‘ troop ’) 
about direction and distance and was 
warned that the stallion was ‘no 
bloody good.’ This meant little to 
me, so I departed full of confidence 
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and interest. After a ride of ten 
miles I reached the camp and found 
that practically its entire area of 
about 100 square miles contained 
countless small watersheds all lead- 
ing roughly in a westerly direction. 
Numberless shallow valleys enfolded 
delightful vegas of short luscious 


grass divided by clear streams per- 


haps a yard wide; water hurrying 
along to help form the Rio Domingo 
which flowed into Useless Bay. 
Lovely country, were it not for the 
everlasting cold Cape Horn gale. 
The old picazo and I jogged along, 
crossing vega after vega and dis- 
turbing hundreds of sheep ; through 
the streams and up the opposite 
barrancas where we would travel a 
few hundred yards across the next 
watershed, scanning the higher levels 
for signs of the herd. Then down 
into the next cafiadon, where the 
ground sometimes fell away so 
abruptly that one would not see the 
valley before one was almost on 
the edge of it; and there was 
another vega, another stream with 
sheep already on the scatter about 
thirty feet below. Obviously the herd 
was grazing in one of these valleys, 
but which? Then again, they were 
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several miles long and tortuous; | 


one could easily cross the valley 
containing the herd and yet fail to 
see it. Hell! it seemed there was 
nothing to do but keep going, and 
with my eyes open. 


Latish that evening I sought the | 


Boss. 


He was not the sort of man | 


you had words with if it could be | 


avoided. 
“I’ve just got back from Rio 
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Domingo,” I said, “and I can’t 
find the manada anywhere!” 

“The trouble with you is you 
are no damn good to me or anyone 
in this bloody country. Do you 
know anything at all?’ He paused. 
“Can you add up figures ? ” 

I had visions of the store. “ If 
I could add up figures,” I replied, 
“TI would not come here to do it, 
and at five pounds a month.” 

“ Aha—well, we'll give you another 
month.” I felt like suggesting that 
we should share it, but forbore. 
“Do you know Juan Arocena?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, go back on the job to- 
morrow and tell Arocena I want 
him to go with you.” 


* All right.” 

“Aha. Can you speak Spanish 
yet?” 

“ No.” 


“Then how are you going to 
make Arocena understand ?” 

“Tf I can’t, I can find someone 
who will.” 

“ Aha. And listen to this, young 
feller. I do a good day’s work. I 
don’t want to be disturbed in the 
evening. The morning’s the time 
to see me, and before the troop’s 
let out. Remember that.” 

I had known that before; also 
that his temper was at its worst in 
the early morning. 

Arocena was rather like a story- 
book Spaniard. He was dark, swarthy 
and good-looking ; black eyes and 
dapper black moustache. He spoke 
little, but was not without a sense 
of humour. He was proud of mien, 
and his pride was reflected in the 
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quality and appearance of his clothes, 
his horses and his horse-gear. When 
he turned out on the job he was 
the complete Chileno cowboy, from 
his spurs with their four-inch rowels, 
all the way up his Valdivian thigh- 
boots to his black leather tunic, 
black silk scarf and black sombrero 
with chin-strap. He was hot-tem- 
pered and possessed a ghastly flow 
of Spanish bad language of the most 
blasphemous type. He carried a 
knife in a silver sheath in his belt, 
and another for peaceful use at the 
fold of his right boot; but I never 
saw him in trouble. He could neither 
read nor write. 

I had something to eat, and then, 
in the long twilight, walked across 
to the Chileno’s quarters in search 
of him. I knew where I would 
find him. Crossing the verandah 
I pushed open the door of one of 
the bunk rooms and peered in. The 
room was no more than a wide 
corridor, the door at one end and 
a window at the other. Six wooden 
bunks in double-tier lined each wall ; 
sheep-skins for mattresses covered 
with red blankets and guanaco rugs. 
The twilight was assisted by a single 
candle, and round it, on the floor 
and on lower bunks, were grouped 
a number of swarthy-faced men. 
Ojeda, working at a pair of raw- 
hide reins, to which he appeared 
to be putting finishing touches, was, 
as usual, being the life and soul 
of the party. I had watched him 
at work many evenings, in an attempt 
to learn some Spanish and something ~ 
of the atmosphere; for these men 
were my mates, and I liked them. 
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Zarraga, the tuerto, or one-eyed, was 
serving maté, refilling it and passing 
it to the next as each man sucked 
it dry and handed it back to him 
without a word. Occasionally he 
would empty the maté and fill it 
with fresh yerba as he thought the 
brew was getting weak. Then he 
would conform with politeness and 
take the first brew himself to draw 
off the bitterness. As I sat down 
on the floor he passed it to me. 
I took my maté not because I liked 
it, but because to refuse it was 
not considered polite and would 
brand me as a ‘ gringo.’ I wanted 
to rid myself of the epithet as soon 
as possible. The yerba tasted to 
me like senna tea but was fortunately 
without the same effect. There was 
Arocena, also at work on horse-gear. 
During a lull in the conversation 
I spoke to him. 

“* Dice el patron, usted y ‘yo mafiana 
Rio Domingo, er-—manada.” 

He took his cigarette from his 
mouth, eyed me gravely, looked me 
slowly up and down, replaced his 
cigarette, shrugged his shoulders and 
went on with his work. A silence 
followed; no one looked at me. 
From a bunk in the shadows came 
a few quiet chords on a guitar, in 
the inevitable minor key. I turned 
towards the player eagerly. Yes, it 
was Jerman Cejaz, in from Esperanza, 
a cattle outstation Boquerén way. 
Cejaz was a gaucho, one of the few 
survivors of that queer people. He 
was illiterate but clever. Among 
other accomplishments he spoke ex- 
cellent English. I enlisted him as 
interpreter ; for it was evident that 
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Arocena was inclined to take offence | 


at the idea that I, a gringo, should 
pass on orders to him. 

“ But,” said Cejaz, “ Ojeda says 
that you yourself went to Rio 
Domingo today to see the manada., 
Why must anyone go tomorrow ?” 

“T couldn’t find them,” I replied 
simply. There were many chuckles, 

* Arocena says,” continued Cejaz, 
“that he will go to Rio Domingo 
tomorrow and count the mares and 
foals ; you can rest in your bunk.” 

“No,” I replied. “I want to 
learn how he does it.” This appar- 
ently mollified Arocena. 

Cejaz spoke his next question in 
Spanish and then translated it. 
“What did the Boss say to you 
when you told him you had not 
been able to find the manada?” 
I grinned. There came to my mind 
a few words of Spanish which I 
must have picked up at school. I 
put my finger to my lips and said, 
“ Silencio, amigo mio!” 

When the laughter had died down 
Ojeda suddenly exclaimed, “ Ahi 
estd!” and threw on to my knees 
the reins he had just finished. I 
looked up in surprise. 

“He means they are for you,” 
said Cejaz. 

** But——” I protested. 

“You must take them, or you 
will give offence. Your leather reins 
will not last one month here ! ” 

I knew that and was indeed grate- 
ful. I rung Ojeda’s hand and told 
him he was a brick. The translation 
left him puzzled but understanding. 
He was my friend. Fresh cigarettes 
were rolled, the maté came round 
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again, and the conversation died as 
the guitar notes grouped themselves 
in rhythm. Cejaz broke into a 
gaucho love-song; tenor voice in 
minor key. 

‘En mi pobre rancho, Vidalita 

No existe la calma 


Desde qu’esta ausente, Vidalita 
El duetio de mi alma.’ 


Sixteen slow verses, divided by 
as many bars of variations of the 
accompaniment. 

It was about ten o’clock when I 
left. I stood a moment on the 
verandah. The Southern Cross, 
away on the northern horizon, was 
pricking through the dying twilight. 
The wind howled across the camp 
and roared its way about the estancia 
buildings. Bending into it I made 
my way to the shepherd’s quarters. 
I peeled to my underclothes, thick 
woollen singlet and canvas drawers 
tied round the ankles with tape, 
and clad thus, and according to the 
custom of the country, rolled in 
between blood-red blankets and was 
soon asleep. 


At seven the next morning Arocena 
and I were away. As we approached 
Rio Domingo he led off towards 
the south-west, and by a detour of 
three or four miles entered the camp 
by a gate lying up-wind. It was not 
the gate which I had used the 
previous day. We tightened our 
cinches and moved off in a south- 
easterly direction towards a ridge 
of high ground. Thereon we halted, 
and my companion, turning back 
to wind, raised his head, opened his 
mouth and emitted a sustained call 
F2 
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on a high note, dropping to a lower 
on an abrupt finish— 

“ Gway — ay — ay —ay — ay —ay, 
ho!” 

On his indication I joined in and 
we kept it going for a minute, rested 
a minute and then repeated the 
performance. Nothing happened ; 
I was not sure what was supposed 
to happen, but the exercise was 
warming. Both horses had evinced 
interest ; had cocked their ears and, 
heads high, had seemed to scan the 
horizon. Arocena shrugged, and we 
moved off towards a high hill about 
three miles to the northward. We 
crossed several small watersheds and 
vegas; eyes up crossing the former, 
eyes down crossing the latter. I 
began to catch on. On the summit 
of the hill we repeated the operatic 
performance, and drew results on 
the repeat movement. Directly ahead, 
due north and about a quarter of 
a mile away, there suddenly appeared 
before us, coming as it seemed, out 
of the ground, a great chestnut 
horse. He seemed to shine like 
burnished copper in the sunlight, 
and his long mane and tail billowed 
out behind him in the wind. What 
a horse! He caught sight and scent 
of us immediately ; shook his head, 
reared to full height, arched his 
neck and stamped with each fore- 
hoof; then turned and disappeared 
as quickly as he had arrived. Here, 
I thought, is where we gallop! But 
we did not. 

Arocena had smiled, and addressed 
the horse, “ Hola, tostado; gran - 
cojudo. Como le va, amigo?” Now 
he sat easily in the saddle gazing 
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around with an occasional glance at 
the sky. After afew minutes his mind 
seemed to be made up and we moved 
off to the north-west. Travelling 
about three miles, while the country 
seemed to get gradually bigger, we 
cantered obliquely up sloping grass- 
lands. As we neared the ridge 
Arocena slowed down to a walk, I 
behind him, and proceeded cautiously. 
Suddenly he halted and beckoned 
me to his side. Over the fold in 
the ridge the ground dropped steeply 
to a wide vega and there, whither 
the stallion had shepherded it, was 
the manada. The animals were still 
restless after the gallop the stallion 
had given them, but some of the 
older mares were already cropping. 
The stallion was very much on the 
alert, his head into the wind; but 
we were on his flank. Nevertheless, 
we could not get an accurate count 
of the mares and foals grouped as 
they were; something had to be 
done to break them up and string 
them out. We walked our horses 
into view. 

This time we heard his angry 
snorts as he wheeled again towards 
his harem and drove it across the 
valley. Arrived at the other side 
some turned right and others left, 
while some started to climb the 
opposite barranca. His lordship, 
however, had decided that he wanted 
them down the valley. He galloped 
and turned them; any who were 
inclined to lag got a good hard bite 
behind. In the course of his labours 
the stallion collected some resounding 
kicks, but this to him was all part 
of the day’s work, whether fighting 
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or love-making. As they strung off | 


down the vega I, according to plan, 
counted the mares while Arocena 
counted the foals, and again the 
foals and mares combined. Our 
figures checked at 237 mares and 180 
foals. My companion shook his head 
over this. It was obvious that our 
gentleman had collected from some- 
where thirty-seven wives more than 





quam 


had been allotted to him. I scented ; 


a job for me of revising the thirty- 
six miles of wire fencing which 
enclosed Rio Domingo Camp ; just 


the sort of job which, in those days, | 


I was considered good for! Well, 
anyway, there it was; the manada 
was counted; the job was done. 
But was it? 

I noticed that Arocena was loosen- 
ing a heavy cutting-out whip that 
was secured to the off-side of his 
pummel. He caught my eye, grinned, 
and with a movement of his head 
drew my attention once more towards 
the stallion. This animal, having 
driven his family out of harm’s way, 
was now returning to have it out 
with us. He was approaching at a 





fine free hand-gallop. No doubt 


about it, he was making for us. 
It occurred to me that things did 
not look too bright. I had no whip; 
my mount might have some good 
quality about him, albeit obscure, 
but I was certain he could not cope 
with a situation such as seemed 


likely to develop quickly. His aspect | 
was one of complete boredom. I | 


began to feel thankful that I had 
been unable to find the stallion the 


day before. Here he was, advancing | 


upon us rapidly, his aspect one of 








just 


Vell, 


lone. 


sen- 








devilish energy and hellish intent. 
We were moving at a walk towards 
the gate by which we had entered. 
The stallion came to an abrupt halt 
about ten yards ahead of us and 
slightly to our off-side. He shook 
his head, reared to his full height, 
struck the air with his hooves, and 
screamed at us. Once more on all 
fours he arched his neck and executed 
a rapid right passage in our direction. 
Arocena did not wait for the attack 
but, with a yell, charged the tostado 
and caught him with the whip on 
the fall, a draw-cut across the withers, 
with a sound like a pistol shot. The 
tostado snorted and retired a few 
yards to think this over, but was 
soon back to the attack. He kept 
it up for a mile or so and then he 
caught the lash right across the 
muzzle, which left him with a bloody 
nose. He thought this over and 
then, having decided to call it off, 
turned and galloped back to his lady 
friends. 

The only casualty on our side 
was my dapple grey, who was 
wounded by a mighty kick in the 
ribs uncomfortably near my leg. 
The tostado was, of course, robbed 
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of victory by his failure to appreciate 
a strategical situation of his own 
creation. His quarrel was not with 
us two humans but with the horses 
we were riding. Had we not been 
there to distract his attention and 
to worry him he would certainly have 
killed them. And why not? 

We got home about 4 p.m. I 
tied up my horse, slackened his 
cinch, and walked over to the cook- 
house. On the way I passed the 
Boss. 

*You’re back early,” he said. 
“Where’ve you been?” 

* Rio Domingo; with Arocena.” 

“Aha. I remember. Well, did 
you find the manada?” 

“Yes. Two hundred and thirty- 
seven mares and a hundred and 
eighty foals.” 

“Hell! There should only be 
two hundred mares. How’s the 
stallion looking ?” 

* Very fit.” 

“ Aha. Well, you get round that 
fence tomorrow and report to me 
tomorrow night. Maybe it’s broken 
somewhere.” 

* All right.” 
‘ Tomorrow’ was Sunday. 
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TO FIND A HOUSE 


BY N. 


“ AMI a commodious gentleman ? ” 
M. asked, looking up from the cor- 
respondence he was studying. “ This 
one says ‘ a commodious gentleman’s 
residence situate...’ Oh damn! 
It says ‘in secluded countryside,’ 
that’s a dead cert it’s miles from 
anywhere and has seven bedrooms 
and a servants’ hall. No?” 

I shook my head. With a sigh 
M. consigned the commodious gentle- 
man to a waste-paper basket already 
half-filled with rejects, before select- 
ing another long envelope from the 
heap beside his breakfast plate, a 
type of envelope with which we 
had become so familiar during the 
last few weeks that almost before 
they hit the doormat we could 
recognise them for what they were, 
house-agents’ prospectuses. We were 
in the planning stages of a house- 
hunting expedition. 

When M.’s retirement was but 
a matter of a few months hence, it 
had dawned upon us that, unless 
we wished to embrace the dubious 
status of persons of no fixed abode, 
an intensive search for a permanent 
home was imperative. With virtually 
all England to choose from, our 
difficulty had been to decide where 
to begin looking. We were still 
vacillating between the accessibility 
of the south-east and the magic 


P. 


charm of the south-west, when a 
beguiling advertisement (private) of 
a farm-house near Plymouth settled 
the issue for us. Westward we 
would go. In case this highly recom- 
mended establishment did not come 
up to expectations, M. wrote to 
numerous agents stating our needs, 
which to us, poor innocents, seemed 
reasonable and simple: a small 
house easily maintained by one pair 
of hands—mine—and enough land 
on which to keep hens, ducks and 
pigs, also to be maintained by one 
pair of hands—M.’s. The pile of 
periodicals advertising houses for 
sale grew higher and higher; every 
likely advertisement in the daily 
papers was carefully preserved; we 
sifted and we sorted, methodically 
listing the houses in the order in 
which we proposed to visit them, 
and optimistically assigning a quota to 
each day. Then, when all was organ- 
ised we bought another car. Recently 
our somewhat ancient vehicle had 
developed a noise suspiciously like 
a death-rattle, and we had no desire 
to be present at the end, probably 
on one of those unnerving hills so 
prevalent in the West Country that 
display terse signs, ‘low gear for 
a mile: gradient 1 in 6.’ 

The day of our departure held 
every promise of fine weather. The 
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sun shone and our spirits soared. 
We breakfasted early; M. checked 
his enormous file of agents’ letters ; 
I, as navigator to the expedition, 
took a final inventory of my bundle 
of maps—and the garage foreman 
telephoned to say the car would 
not be ready until the afternoon. 
He was full of apologies when he 
delivered it; but we knew what 
shortage of labour was like these 
days, didn’t we. M. looked with 
disgust at a label glued to the back 
window: RUNNING IN. PLEASE PASS. 
Asedate 30 m.p.h. was a circumstance 
we had not taken into account. 

“We are far too late to look at 
houses today, so we'll stop the night 
at the Yacht Club,” said M. with 
heartening firmness, since we both 
welcome an excuse, however slender, 
to stay at the Club. To reach it 
would entail an eighty-mile drive 
due south and a complete revision 
of our day-to-day schedule. So 
much for our beautiful itinerary, 
sabotaged before we had even started. 

Voices sounding clear and sharp 
across the water, and sunlight flood- 
ing our bedroom, woke me in the 
morning. The club-house overlooks 
the river, which was already astir. 
The occupant of a motor-boat chug- 
ging towards the landing-stage hailed 
a ketch as he slid under her stern ; 


the ketch owner, chastely clad in 


| 


a bath-towel, came on deck to wave 
a frying-pan in acknowledgment ; 
gulls wheeled and swooped round 
the mast-head, and the small boats 
moored inshore rocked gently to 
and fro in the wake of the motor- 
boat. Near the river-mouth an early 
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riser was under way, the white 
sails of his yacht like dragonfly 
wings in the shimmer of mist and 
sun. The strident screech of the 
7 A.M. siren from the supply-boat 
at the end of the jetty made me 
jump, and M. asked where I had 
packed his hair-cream, and before 
leaving home had I remembered to 
tell. ..? Doubtless it would be 
something I had forgotten, so I 
removed myself to the bathroom. 
Three-quarters of an hour later we 
drove out of the gates on the first 
leg of our hunt. 

Keeping to the north of South- 
ampton, we joined the main road, 
where a notice-board, bearing the 
legend ‘Watch for Animals,’ and 
the picture of an exuberant, prancing 
pony, reminds the wayfarer that for 
a few miles the New Forest sweeps 
the hem of her lovely gown across 
the road. Farther on, from the top 
of Pepper Box Hill, we looked down 
on a wide and heavily wooded valley, 
smoke-blue in the summer haze. 
Salisbury lay hidden from view; in 
splendid isolation the tallest cathedral 
spire in England thrust through the 
trees like a giant needle in a velvet 
pin-cushion. Salisbury is a beautiful 
old city, gracious and abundant in 
history, but it should be explored 
at leisure—and on foot. We became 
hopelessly involved in the intricacies 
of one-way streets and cul-de-sacs. 
That I had told M. to turn left 
when I meant right may have had 
some bearing on our difficulties, 
and tending also to strain relations 
temporarily. Out on the open road 
again, with harmony restored, we 
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halted in the lee of a hill to stretch 
out in the sun for a short break. 
A thrush in a nearby tree, deciding 
we were harmless, carried on his 
song of praise for a glorious day, 
and the sound of a tractor at work 
came over the brow of the hill, the 
noise muffled by distance to a pleas- 
ing soporific drone. Sleepily I 
touched my hat to a solitary mag- 
pie: sorrow had no place in our 
world of content. 

“This is a delightfully restful 
way to spend a morning, but it’s 
no way to find a house.” M. rose 
briskly to his feet. The search 
was on. 

To fortify ourselves against the 
rigours which lay ahead we stopped 
in Devizes for beer and sandwiches. 
Market-day was in full swing. We 
threaded our way to the hotel between 
stalls laden with fruit and vegetables, 
lengths of material, piles of crockery 
‘assorted.’ Pinned to a beam in 
the hotel bar is the original bill 
for a dinner served in the hotel 
in the eighteenth century. Thirty- 
eight persons sat down to a meal 
that cost them £1, 18s. The sixty- 
three gallons of beer they had cost 
twopence a pint—the watchman’s 
beer is entered separately at eight- 
pence. The total for rum was 7s. 6d. 
While I was reading this document 
a customer ordered a drink for him- 
self and one for his companion. 
The barmaid rang up 7s. 6d. on the 
cash register. 

The first house on our list was 
a converted mill, a handsome house, 
white with pale-blue shutters. The 
garden was sadly over-grown, but 
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it had ‘ possibilities,’ and the adjoin- 
ing land suited our requirements to 
perfection, so, astonishingly enough, | 
did the price. Unfortunately the | 
house was locked, and we had not 
been able to talk to the owner on 

the telephone. A batch of ducklings 

in the orchard was the only sign 
of life. M. prowled round the | 
garden and paddocks, poked his nose | 
into empty pig-sties and sheds, prod- | 
ded the soil in a most professional 

manner, and investigated a crystal- 
clear stream at the end of the lawn. | 
Balanced on an upturned bucket, I | 
peered through the downstair win- 
dows. All the rooms had been newly 
decorated ; paint-pots, brushes and | 
ladders were much in evidence. One 

room, the drawing-room, was fully 

furnished, which seemed odd, and 

I wondered why someone had seen | 
fit to leave a lady’s bicycle in the 
kitchen. When I found a fresh 
loaf of bread in a basket at the side- 
door, and two bottles of milk, I 
judged it politic to summon M. 
from the garden. The lady at the 
village store told us that Mrs Y. 
had sold the house “two months 
gone by, reckon they agents don’t 
know.” We contented ourselves 
with a worm’s-eye view of the only 
other house we had planned to see 
in that area, a house ‘command. | 
ing extensive views, with a useful | 
paddock and well-stocked garden.’ | 
Craning our faces skywards we saw | 








a grey blob sitting on a pinnacle, 
separated from the road by a nearly 
perpendicular field—the useful pad- 
dock. Since we do not intend to | 
breed the hardier type of mountain | 
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goat, or open a ski-ing school in 
the winter, we drove on. 

And so we headed west, by way 
of Shepton Mallet, Ilchester and 
Ilminster, and across the county 
border into the fair land of Devon 
to Axminster, where we stopped 
for a much-needed meal. From 
Axminster we branched off the main 
road, ambled down a winding road 
into a valley, then crawled up the 
narrow street of Uplyme, and arrived 
at our destination as darkness fell. 
High on the hill-sides pin-prick 
lights from cottages mingled with 
the stars. 

On the morrow we were blessed 
with another day of blue shadows 
and purple hills. Looking down 
the valley from the hotel verandah 
we glimpsed the sea, an opaque 
blur in the distance. Reluctantly 
we turned our backs on it. We 
had a great deal to do, time was 
precious. A small-holding in the 
immediate vicinity was the first item 
on the programme, followed by a 
lunch date with a friend near Ivy- 
bridge, and then the piéce de résist- 
ance, the prime factor of the whole 
campaign, the farm-house near Ply- 
mouth. To find the small-holding 
we had been instructed to “ turn 
left at the first crossroads and you 
can’t miss it, you just keep straight 
on,” in itself an ill-chosen expression, 
as anybody acquainted with the 
West Country roads will agree. Pic- 
turesque as they are, the high-banked 
winding Devon lanes do not lighten 
the burden of the motorist; he 
can seldom see more than twenty 
yards ahead and he cannot see over 
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the banks at all. At the crossroads 
the left-hand turn we were supposed 
to take was barred by a ‘road 
closed’ sign. Nearly half an hour’s 
aimless wandering brought us for 
the second time to a finger-post 
that pointed to a village not marked 
on our map. 

M. stopped the car. “I suppose 
it is too much to hope that you 
know where we are? No, I thought 
not. We can’t be more than a mile 
from the village as the crow flies. 
Shall we go back and start again ? ” 

“Yes, but how?” I asked help- 
lessly. “‘ Which way do we go from 
here ?” 

We were considering this impasse 
when a man strode round the corner. 
Yes, he knew the place we were look- 
ing for, he said. We must keep 
straight on up the hill, the entrance 
was on the right-hand side at the 
top, we couldn’t miss it. 

Three bends farther on the road 
forked: both prongs pointed to the 
sky. A roadman was at work half- 
way up the right prong. He, too, 
knew the place we wanted, it was 
on the other side of the hill, the 
gate was on the left, we couldn’t . . . 

“I don’t expect it would have 
been suitable anyway,” I said a 
short time later, while M. manceuvred 
the car round in a field of inquisitive 
heifers. 

Sherry and an excellent lunch 
revived us. “I wish you luck,” 
said our hostess, on learning where 
we were going. “I was in Plymouth 
this morning, and there was an 
hour and a half’s delay to get on 
to the Saltash Ferry.” In our 
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ignorance we had thought there was 
a road-bridge across the Tamar! 
However, we were fortunate, and 
only had a brief wait before bump- 
ing up the ramp on to the ferry. 
Beyond Saltash we plunged into a 
labyrinth of lanes so narrow that 
bushes growing on the banks whip- 
ped the sides of the car as we passed. 
Suddenly we were confronted with 
a notice, ‘Road Narrows.’ It did 
not seem possible. 

“Heaven help us if we meet 
a car,” said M. fervently. We 
met a man riding a bicycle who 
thoughtfully removed himself and 
his machine up the bank to let 
us by. Then we caught up with 
a flock of sheep, a solid block of 
heaving, woolly backs, and behind 
them an elderly man on horse-back, 
with a lean black-and-white sheep- 
dog trotting at his heels. The man 
called out to us, “ You bide where 
you be. We'll turn ’em.” At a 
sign from him the dog edged his 
way along the grass verge to the 
head of the flock; there with his 
tummy flat on the ground, he halted 
the sheep, holding them for perhaps 
a full two minutes. Then with 
infinite patience he started to turn 
them. If a flustered animal broke 
away from the others, the dog 
waited until it had quietened down 
before recommencing his silent rang- 
ing back and forth in front of the 
sheep. Soon he had the whole flock 
facing in our direction. The man, 
who had not moved or spoken 
throughout the proceedings, rode 
his horse round to the rear of the 
car, the dog gently urged the sheep 
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forward till, amid a chorus of frenzied | 


baas, they had all struggled past 
us and had rejoined their master. 
We shouted back our thanks. The 
man gave us a cheery grin and 
waved his hat in farewell. Before 
we were out of sight he had already 
begun to turn the flock round again. 

We ran the gentleman of the 
advertisement to earth as the sun 
was setting. That he had but 
recently been very close to his cows 
was overpoweringly obvious directly 
he settled himself in the back of 
our car. The house was “a few 
fields away, up along track,” he 
said. From a monologue delivered 
in the broadest Cornish we gathered 
that the house had previously been 
occupied by two tenants and Ma, 
** but she’s been idle since Christmas, 
so she’s overgrown some’ut.” We 
supposed he referred to the house. 
In a lane at the end of the track we 
stopped outside a building that at 
first glance we took to be a disused 
barn. Careful to avoid the more 
lethal-looking stinging-nettles, black- 
berry bushes and thistles we pushed 
our way through the jungle to the 
front porch, where two wild-eyed 
cats and a rose-tree were in rampant 
possession. The owner opened the 
door with a hefty blow of his boot, 
an action promptly followed by an 
ominous clatter suggestive of falling 
plaster. We crossed the threshold 


of the ‘eight-roomed farm-house’ 
we had driven hundreds of miles 
to see. It had not rained for weeks, 
yet large patches of damp, like ogres’ 
faces, leered at us from the walls, a 
toadstool peeped coyly from beneath 
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a strip of paper that had come 
unstuck, and a mark on the kitchen 
floor showed where water had seeped 
up between the boards. Upstairs 
the dark little rooms still held dreary 
reminders of the tenants’ and Ma’s 
late occupation. The view from the 
bedroom windows was superb, there 
was no gainsaying that, but one 
cannot spend the rest of one’s life 
staring out of a window. Presently, 
to break an uncomfortable silence, 
M. said, “It all needs a great deal 
of repairing, and of course having 
no bathroom . . .” 

The owner regarded us stolidly. 
“Her didn’t mind, nor did rother 
folk,” he said. Bloody but unbowed 
we offered him a lift home. 

It was by now pitch dark, and 
more by good luck than good man- 
agement we found a main road. 

“We will stay at Exmouth to- 
night,” said M. “I know an excel- 
lent pub there. I need pampering.” 

By the inadequate glow of the 
dashboard light I studied the map: 
turn left onto the Exeter bypass, 
then right to join the A.377 into 
Exmouth. Very simple. Some time 
later I was awakened from a com- 
fortable snooze by the car stopping. 
Being nicely trained I forbore to 
ask M. why we had stopped, so I 
was surprised that he did not get 
out. Instead he said, “ Have you 
ever seen Barnstaple?” I said no. 
“Well, you will in about another 
hour if we carry on like this.” 

* But aren’t we on the A.377? 
It leads right into Exmouth.” 

- M. had started the car again and 
Was trying to back into a coal-black 
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lane. He replied—rather tersely I 
thought—“ It leads right into Barn- 
staple as well. It depends on which 
way you are facing.” What a day! 

A mixed bag of properties kept 
us tearing about the country for 
the next three or four days. A 
Thatched Dwelling House in an 
advanced stage of senile decay had 
‘water available in the road.’ A 
Recently Modernised Cottage, buried 
somewhere in the backwoods, was 
naively described as being ‘ within 
easy reach of the village with its 
church, post-office and a shop.’ A 
House of Character relied upon the 
rainfall for its water supply, and a 
small engine for lighting, whereas 
An Old World Gem had no light 
at all and a hand-operated pump. 
The track leading to A Compact 
Farm apparently disappeared into 
the bowels of the earth; M. studied 
it with unconcealed misgiving, I 
was all for turning back. 

“ In for a penny, in for a pound,” 
remarked M., and put the car into 
bottom gear. Fully a quarter of 
a mile down stood a trim little farm- 
house ; away below it in a narrow- 
gutted strip of land lay the plough 
and the pastures. Pigs the size of 
toys rootled under the trees on a 
far hill. We visualised it in winter- 
time, the fields water-logged and 
the only connecting link with civilisa- 
tion a raging torrent. The farmer’s 
wife came out to meet us, her 
hair as white as the walls of her 
house, her apron a matching blue 
with the paint on doors and windows. 
She invited us inside to look round. 
As always when at a loss for a suit- 
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ably polite reason for refusal, without 
a twinge of conscience we trotted 
out our daughters as scapegoats. 
Getting to and from school, we 
murmured (our elder young finished 
school two years ago) ; rather remote. 

“Ar!” exclaimed the farmer’s 
wife, “they’m not what they were 
for walking, the young’uns now- 
adays; tough I allus were.” 

Grinding upwards I remarked to 
M. that I thought a quarter of a 
mile climb to the lane, two miles 
to the nearest bus-stop, followed by 
half an hour’s bus ride to school, 
the entire procedure repeated in 
reverse in the evening, was carrying 
toughening up unnecessarily far. ; 

A cottage said to be ‘a most 
unusual property in rural surround- 
ings’ will for ever remain an un- 
known quantity in our lives; we 
shall never know what constitutes 
an unusual property, because after 
crossing three fields by a cart-track 
the rural surroundings proved too 
much for the car—with yet two 
more fields between us and our 
objective. On the other hand, by 
dint of jeopardising the life of the 
car, to say nothing of our own skins, 
we did manage to reach an Interest- 
ing Holding situated on a miniature 
mountain-side, ‘occupying a delight- 
ful elevated position . . . ideal for 
development,’ which meant it had 
no house, nor, so far as we could 
see, any plot of land flat enough 
on which to erect one. A colony 


of friendly goats leapt happily from 
alp to alp. They followed en masse 
when M. scaled the steepest eminence 
and gazed moodily out to sea, I 
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told him it made a _ charming 
Biblical picture; I regret to say 
his retort was far from reverent. 
From the wide open spaces we 
went to see a town house, a Twelve 
Roomed Residence (nobody could 
accuse us of conservatism), empty 
save for about a ton of rotting 
apples on the floor of the pantry. 
The apples smelt disgusting, the 
house was too big and too expensive 
for us, nevertheless it afforded us 
an hour’s pleasurable relaxation ; 
our footsteps were not being dogged 
by some anxious owner breathing 
noisily down our necks, and what 
a joy not to have one’s eye dis- 
tracted by such items as plaster- 
cast fish, Grandpa’s likeness in oils, 
and oleographs of Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation—all of which we had 
been subjected to from time to time. 
We wandered contentedly through 
the vast, beautifully proportioned 
rooms, filling them with ghosts from 
a gracious past. When we closed 
the great front doors behind us we 
felt in high good humour. I had 
gathered a bunch of flowers in a 
paddock and M. sported a rather 
bruised gardenia in his button-hole. 
We decided that after we had seen 
the next house on the list we would 
return to Uplyme and take a day 
off and, as M., put it, “ do something 
different.” 

“Bathe and sleep and eat hot 
meals instead of ham sandwiches, 
and lock the car up for the day,” 
I suggested. 

The village of X. lay many miles 
inland and a fair distance from any- 
where else. Outside the church we 
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asked our way of a prim little lady 
who was carrying an armful of 
hymn-books. Too late I remembered 
it was Sunday; too late for me to 
spruce up my hot and travel-stained 
self, or for M. to grab his tie out 
of the dashboard pocket. She gave 
us precise and detailed instructions, 
and then inquired if we had visited 
the church. 

“You should, you know. It is 
very beautiful, so well worth a visit.” 
She peered at us more closely 
through her pebble-glass spectacles. 
“Well. ..er... perhaps another 
day.” 

We arrived at the house somewhat 
chastened, uncomfortably conscious 
of our un-Sabbatical appearance, and 
of a strong smell of roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding floating towards 
us through a window. 

While M. and the man of the 
house communed learnedly in the 
deep-litter houses, I was taken on 
the usual conducted tour indoors. 
The tiny living-room (with lean-to 
kitchen leading off) had all the 
familiar trimmings, plus a television 
set that looked absurdly incongruous 
standing beneath Grandpa’s portrait. 
An old man sat dozing in one 
corner of the room. I asked him 
if he enjoyed the television pro- 
grammes. He said, “ Ar.” A com- 
ment on the fine weather elicited 
another “Ar.” “ He’s not a great 
one for talking these days,” said 
my guide superfluously as she opened 
a communicating door into the front 
parlour. The only memorable feature 
of the front parlour was the most 
breath-taking wallpaper it has been 
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my lot to see—a welter of orange 
and red and yellow. Sunset over 
the Sahara? The nightmare result 
of too much toasted cheese for 
supper? Whatever the theme, in 
so small a room the effect was 
stunning. I stepped heavily back 
on to my hostess’s toes. Still dazed, 
I followed her to the bedrooms, 
where all the walls were a riot of 
candy-pink roses climbing up lattice- 
work pergolas. Dumbly I noted 
the sagging ceilings, the tell-tale 
cracks in the plaster. I sidled through 
a half-open door jammed against a 
diminutive four-poster bed; I barked 
my shins as I squeezed past a chair 
in the passage. In vain I searched 
my mind for something to say 
which would be apposite yet polite. 
Just when total aphasia seemed to 
be my fate I was saved—by the 
bathroom. The lady flung wide the 
door of the largest room upstairs, 
a light airy room with a brand-new 
bath, gleaming white tiles, and the 
normal mod. con. 

“Oh!” I cried, relief flooding 
over me, “ what a lovely bathroom. 
My husband would appreciate this, 
he always spends hours in the bath.” 

The lady of the house gave me 
an understanding smile. 

On the way out of the village 
we overtook the local vicar toiling 
up the hill, clad in his black cassock 
and looking very hot. We offered 
him a lift, which he declined, saying 
the vicarage was just across the 
road, would we join him for a glass 
of sherry? We had not the time 
to spare, but we stayed talking to 
him for a few minutes. When we 
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told him we had been looking over 
a house for sale in his parish he gaped 
at us. Did we know anyone living 
in the village, had we a special reason 
for wanting to settle here? We said 
no, we were house-hunting all round 
the district. 

The vicar stared harder than ever. 
“Dear me! I cannot imagine any- 
body who has not some special 
reason for so doing ever coming to 
live in X. There is nothing here, 
it has no purpose, it’s a backwater. 
Dear me, how very curious ! ” 

We left our Job’s Comforter 
standing stock still in the road. 
“* Dear, dear me,” I echoed. “ Allow- 
ing for the fact that the poor man 
is probably bored to tears, do you 
think we are losing our sense of 
values by looking in all these out- 
of-the-way places? I mean, do you 
think we are seeing too many houses 
merely for the sake of seeing them ? ” 

M. said he hadn’t the foggiest 
idea what I did mean; for his part 
all he wanted was to go back to 
Uplyme, have a drink and a decent 
meal, and not have to think for 
twenty-four hours. 

If the search was not meeting with 
the success it deserved, if our first 
fine enthusiasm was wearing a trifle 
thin, at least we had no cause to 
complain of the weather. Perfect 
day followed perfect night—brilliant 
blue skies and soft velvety darkness. 
And the whole countryside was alight 
with flowers. Ragged-robin and 
stately foxgloves bordering the high- 
ways and lanes; valerian, both white 
and red, clinging to the slopes where 
the. roads cut into the hills; and 
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field upon field of buttercups, the 
cows standing hock deep in cloth 
of gold. We celebrated our ‘ day 
off’ by paying a visit to a caravan- 
park in the neighbourhood. When 
all is said and done a caravan has 
a roof and four walls, so if the worst 
came to the worst . . . In the even- 
ing, in the companionable atmosphere 
of the bar, the perplexities of the 
day did not seem so wearisome. 
M. was invited to join the dart 
enthusiasts, and I was kindly tolerated 
by the community because I was a 
ready and credulous listener. Some- 
body mentioned ghosts. I was told 
about a haunted lane in the village 
that dogs will not venture along 
by themselves, and I heard about 
the black dog alleged to haunt the 
hotel premises, an animal of Baske- 
villian size and terrifying appearance. 

“We was a-talking of he, in here 
come Christmas-time,” said an aged 
customer. “A proper wild night 
an’ all, with the wind a-howling 
and folks a-talking about this dog, 
fair made my skin creep. I had 
no mind to go home, but come 
time, what do you think I saw 
outside, a-waiting in the road for I ?” 

“The black dog!” everybody 
chorused. 

The old man rubbed his hands 
gleefully. ‘“’Tweren’t at that— 
*twere a huge white cat. Wives’ 


tales! I don’t hold with ’em. Give 
I another pint, guv’ner.” 

The same old gentleman told us 
the story of the thunder-fly, which 
we were prepared to dismiss as 
-another ‘ wives’ tale’ until events - 
proved otherwise. 


“The cows is 
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running,” he said one cool, clear 
evening. “‘ Running all round the 
fields with their tails up in the air. 
Mark my words, thunder is a-coming. 
The cows allus runs afore thunder. 
’Tis the thunder-fly makes ’em.” 

Asked to explain this phenomenon, 
he said a certain kind of fly, which 
only hatches out when thunder is 
on the way, panics the cows, not 
by stinging them but by its abnor- 
mally high-pitched buzz. “ So they 
runs to get away from its buzz- 
like,” he concluded. A faint snigger 
from the assembled company greeted 
this unlikely tale. The following 
day M. and I stopped at an hotel 
in Axminster on our way through 
to Bridport. In the hotel we met 
a friend of ours, a locally born man. 

“You watch out for storms,” he 
told us, “‘ there’ll be thunder before 
long, the cows are running; that 
means the thunder-fly is about.” 

In the early evening, between the 
rolling hills north of Bridport, we 
were caught in one of the most 
severe thunderstorms I have seen 
and heard. That we had been look- 
ing at a house goes without saying— 
perhaps no house is seen to advantage 
under such weather conditions. 

And so the time at our disposal 
came to an end. We must return 
home to our daughters. Since I 
had told them we would be away 
“only a day or two,” not unnaturally 
they were growing increasingly restive 
at our prolonged absence, and the 
evening telephone conversations were 
tending towards acrimony. 

“ Mummy, haven’t you found any- 


thing yet ?” 
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“No, dear, you see . . .” 

“* Well, how many houses did you 
see today? What! Four? Surely 
one of them would do?” 

“No, dear, you see . . .” 

“IT don’t see. I think you and 
Daddy are being much too fussy. 
They can’t all be so awful.” 

Indeed, I did not consider we 
were being too fussy! The purchase 
of a permanent home is not a matter 
to be treated lightly. It is a major 
operation. It is true, not all the 
houses we saw were ‘so awful,’ but 
for one reason or another they were 
not for us. For instance, a delight- 
ful small manor house had every- 
thing one could ask for, including 
an owner who asked for twice the 
amount we could afford. A cottage 
for which we put in a bid was 
withdrawn from the market two days 
later. And finally there was a tiny 
white cottage, an entrancing little 
house whose charms temporarily 
blinded us to its various drawbacks : 
that it had no form of lighting; 
that all the land was on the side 
of a considerable hill; that the 
outbuildings left much to be desired, 
and there was no proper garage. 

“It’s by far the nicest place we’ve 
seen,” M. said. We were driving 
away after our second visit to it. 
“Pity it’s so small and the land 
is at such an angle; and of course 
the price is more than we can cope 
with.” 

I stole a glance at M., wondering 
if he too had lost his heart to the 
quaint little cottage. It was such a ~ 
warm, friendly house, snugged against 
a hillside where for the past hundred 
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and fifty years it had stood sentinel 
over a peaceful Devonshire valley. 
We drove back to the hotel in silence. 
The next morning we went home. 


Since this initial search there have 
been many others. We have combed 
southern England from Dartmouth 
to Folkestone, but as though drawn 
by invisible wires we return again 
and again to our first love, the 
West Country. On these occasions 
it is not entirely fortuitous that 
our business takes us up the hill 
to the gates of the tiny cottage. 
House Agents’ prospectuses arrive 
by every mail; M. has suggested 
that I keep them to use as wall- 
papering, or for making lampshades ; 
that is if we ever find a house with 
walls to cover and rooms in which 
to keep lamps. In the meantime 
we are living in a caravan. Good- 
ness knows how tempers will stand 
the test of time, but, as M. is so 
quick to point out, thousands of 
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people live in the things and like 
the life, why shouldn’t we? Why 
not? Yet there seems so much of us ! 
M. and me; two large daughters ; 
a cat; a dog of most unsuitable 
dimensions for a confined space, 
which appears to have been endowed 
by nature with an extra quota of 
legs (this applies to our younger 
daughter, too), and Wilfred the gold- 
fish with his companions the two 
water-snails, However, the caravan 
is a convenient pied-d-terre while 
the hunt goes on, a new experience 
we shall continue to enjoy—we 
hope. 

What lies in store for us? Will 
the first fall of snow find us still in 
the caravan, huddled together round 
the small wood-burning stove, or 
by that time shall we all have suc- 
cumbed to a family suicide pact? 
Or, and this is where I keep my 
fingers crossed, shall we eventually 
fall victims to the pixie-like enchant- 
ment of the little white house ? 
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COMMENT 


THE meeting in Paris of the Heads 
of Government in the N.A.T.O. 
countries was a necessary operation. 
Lately N.A.T.O. has suffered from 
too many discouragements and divi- 
sions. The Western Powers have 
been depressed by the evidence of 
the technical advances Russia has 
made and have begun to wonder 
what would happen if these were 
put to the test of war. It may 
once have been true that within 
three hours of a declaration of 
war all the sources of Russian pro- 
duction would have been destroyed. 
But the old-fashioned custom of 
formally declaring war probably went 
with Pearl Harbour, and in future 
the first intimation that hostilities 
have broken out may be given in 
the unwelcome and devastating form 
of a rain of nuclear bombs upon an 
unsuspecting population. Even if 
both sides start, as it were, from 
scratch, what assurance is there 
that while Russian sources of pro- 
duction are obliterated in three 
hours, the British may not have 
been disposed of in two and the 
American destroyed in two more. 
For Britain there is the further 
menace of the submarine. The 
Russians are known to possess at 
least 450 submarines and to be 
building more at a rapid rate, first- 
class ships, armed with atomic 
weapons, The Russians are also 
known to have, in being or build- 





ing, a number of up-to-date depot 
ships, which would enable the sub- 
marines to remain at sea for long 
periods without returning to base. 
Here is a graver threat than we had 
to face during two world wars. In 
them we began by taking the sub- 
marine danger rather light-heartedly, 
only putting forth the efforts needed 
to overcome it when we had lost 
millions of tons of shipping and 
were within a few weeks of starva- 
tion. So leisurely an approach to 
reality would not be possible in a 
new war against much larger numbers 
of submarines. The guarding of the 
trade routes is vital to our national 
existence. With this imperative task 
and our present weakness at sea in 
mind, we should reconsider the cuts 
we are making in our naval forces. 
The outlook on land is only a little 
less bleak. If improbably a new war 
was waged with conventional weapons 
only, the West would be badly 
outnumbered. The twelve German 
Divisions are sorely needed and even 
when, fully equipped and trained, 
they are added to N.A.T.O.’s forces, 
nothing like equality could be claimed. 
In these circumstances the European 
Members of N.A.T.O. can hardly be 
blamed for a suspicion that the 
United States and Britain, who have 
no land frontiers to be overrun, are 
insufficiently alive to the military 
danger. The proposed withdrawal 
from the Continent of some of the 
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British troops has strengthened this 
suspicion. 

But at the meetings in Paris 
Britain also had a grievance, which 
she shared with the continental 
Members. At Bermuda the Prime 
Minister received some sort of assur- 
ance from President Eisenhower 
that he would do his best to persuade 
Congress to agree to a sharing of 
atomic secrets. But the MacMahon 
Act is still unrepealed, and so long 
as it is on the Statute Book nothing 
may be disclosed—or shared. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower also gave an assur- 
ance that the United States would 
arm its allies, and particularly Britain, 
with the atomic missiles they require. 
It has, however, been showing a com- 
prehensible reluctance to provide the 
warheads, without which the missiles 
are of little value. Obviously many 
Americans do not like the idea of 
allowing their most solid military 
advantage to pass out of their ex- 
clusive control. So long as they 
are the only Member of N.A.T.O. 
with atomic missiles ready for use, 
no Western country could start an 
atomic war without America’s ap- 
proval; but once stocks of these 
warheads and missiles have been dis- 
tributed, a small country, threatened 
or believing herself threatened, by a 
neighbour, might lightly use what 
she had been given. And if that 
neighbour happened to be one of 
Russia’s. little friends, retaliation in 
kind would be almost a certainty. 
On the other hand, America’s allies 
have strong feelings on the subject. 
So long as they have no atomic 
weapons, they might find themselves 
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almost defenceless against a sudden 
attack, while in any negotiations the 
voice that counts is always the voice 
of the properly armed man. 

The political difficulties of 
N.A.T.O. are almost as serious as 
the military, from which they are 
not easily separable. Recently there 
has been a disquieting outbreak of 
squabbles between the allies. To 
the fury of the French, the British 
and Americans have sent arms to 
Tunisia. Algeria remains a running 
sore, attracting to North Africa 
French troops which should be in 
Western Germany. Greece and 
Turkey are at loggerheads with 
each other, and Greece is at logger- 
heads with us, over the future of 
Cyprus. The British have presented 
to Western Germany a bill for part 
of the expenses of the British forces 
stationed there, and this Western 
Germany apparently has no inten- 
tion of defraying. Associated with 
this complaint, some of the N.A.T.O. 
countries are feeling that there is 
an inequality of defence burdens, 
In any alliance the maxim of ‘ from 
each according to his ability’ holds 
good; and it is suggested with 
reason that some of the N.A.T.O. 
countries are paying more than they 
can afford for the common cause, 
while others are paying less. 

Since many of these questions 
were political and beyond the pur- 
view of the military commanders in 
N.A.T.O., as they are—strictly speak- 
ing—outside its scope, it was the 


more necessary that, if solutions ) 


were to be found for any of the 
problems, the conference in Paris 
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“1 should be attended by the highest 
7 political figures available. Whether 


| 
| the meeting in Paris is to be regarded 
| as a success or as a failure depends 
upon the expectations formed for 
@& | jt, The optimist who supposed that 
answers would be found to all the 
questions put will have been dis- 
appointed. On the other hand, a 
To | door has been kept open for further 
‘ attempts at negotiation with Russia, 
, and meanwhile the military equip- 
ing | ment of the N.A.T.O. powers is to 
| be improved. America is to supply 
| the nuclear missiles, if Europe will 
supply the necessary launching sites, 
}a division of function on which 
I~ | mixed feelings were evident, both 








Of | in Paris and subsequently in the 
ited | House of Commons. 
part | 
FOES | In the autumn Washington and 
tern = Wall Street suffered shock after 
ten- | shock. First came the successful 
with | launching of ‘ Sputnik’ number one 
'.0. and its successor, a clear indication 
© 18 | that Russian research had gone 
lens. | ahead fast. Then there was Presi- 
rom | dent Eisenhower’s stroke, from which 
olds \ fortunately he recovered in time to 
with | be able to make the journey to 
T.O. | Paris for the N.A.T.O. meeting. 
they | Finally the first American attempt 
aus¢, | to launch a rocket into outer space 
: ended in a fiasco, as the rocket, 
aon | instead of soaring upwards, exploded 
pur- { when quite close to the ground. 
Ts iM | In judging the effect of these 
peak | adverse events on public opinion in 
5 the | the United States, it is necessary 
1uons {® remember that ever since the 
— ; nd of the war, the ordinary Ameri- 
ar. 


can citizen has been feeling fairly 








comfortable about the international 
situation, by virtue of his belief 
that while Russia had the big 
battalions, in the field of nuclear 
ballistics the United States was well 
in front, both in research and pro- 
duction. Now it seems that this 
view was much too optimistic. The 
successful launching of the satellites 
followed an announcement that 
Russia now possesses and can pro- 
duce inter-continental missiles with 
which, without a plane leaving the 
ground, the industrial centres of 
North America might be bombarded 
and flattened. 

The illness of the President was 
an added discouragement, for rightly 
or wrongly, most Americans have 
come to regard him as a guarantee 
of peace. Vice-President Nixon is 
still rather an unknown quantity. 
While he may have matured and 
added to his prestige in the last 
two years, no one can fairly tell 
what a President will be like until 
he has become President ; and then 
it is too late to do anything about 
him. In fact, it is already too late 
to do anything about Mr Nixon; 
for if President Eisenhower found 
it necessary to resign, his Vice- 
President would automatically take 
his place. 

The failure of the first American 
rocket should not have been such a 
shock to American nerves. It is 
reported that the Russians made 
eleven unsuccessful experiments be- 
fore they got their ‘ Sputnik’ away, 
but wisely said nothing about them. — 
The Americans, on the other hand, 
gave every publicity to their single 
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attempt and to their hopes for it, 
so that, when it failed, the dis- 
appointment was great. Not until 
the failure has been repeated a few 
times will the moment have come to 
write obituaries on America’s men 
of science. But the American tem- 
perament is notoriously mercurial, 
spirits being usually either too high 
or too depressed. A year ago they 
were much too high; now they are 
probably much too low; but pres- 
ently they should find the right 
medium. 

An obvious danger is that in a 
fierce spirit of competition the 
Americans will now devote too 
much energy to the design and pro- 
duction of satellites at the expense 
of their military effort. From a 
propagandist point of view the 
‘ Sputniks’ have greatly impressed 
the world, and especially those parts 
of it which are as yet uncommitted 
either to Russia or to the West. 
From a military point of view their 
value is negligible. One of the 
drawbacks to chasing a shadow is 
that you lose sight of the substance. 


President Sukarno of Indonesia 
has been engaging in the old un- 
rewarding pastime of cutting off 
his nose to spite his face. He 
wants, or .professes to want, the 
Dutch Colony of New Guinea, the 
poor remnant of the former Dutch 
Colonial Empire in the Far East. 
Why he should even profess to 
want it is rather a mystery, for 
New Guinea would bring him little 
but problems. It is not really part 
of Indonesia, being separated by 
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1500 miles of water from Java, 
Its people are not Indonesians or 
even akin to them, but Papuas, 
with a civilisation not far removed 
from the Stone Age. In every 
respect they are much more likely 
to be a liability than an asset to 
any country taking them over. But 
with President Sukarno and the 
more extreme nationalists of Java 


and Sumatra, West New Guinea ; 


has become a point of prestige, an 
Indonesia irredenta, which must at 
all costs be redeemed. 

That the costs will be high is 
beyond question. President Sukarno 


can hardly be contemplating a mili- ! 


tary expedition, which, with the 
Dutch Navy still in being, would 
certainly be a military disaster. All 
he can do, and is doing, is to harry 
such Dutch as still remain and 


work in Indonesia, to grab their / 


property and drive them out, a 
process which will do more harm 
to Indonesia than to the Netherlands, 
Apart from the technical help which 
the Dutch are still giving and which 
presumably will be lost, about 70 per 
cent of the country’s production and 
of its inter-state shipping is still 
Dutch, 28 per cent of Indonesian 
exports are from Dutch sources in 
the islands, and 19 per cent go to 
the Dutch market. The order to 
expel Netherlands nationals will 
inflict a lot of immediate suffering 
on many thousands of harmless 
people, but will also inflict much 
more serious wounds on the pre 
carious economy of Indonesia. 

Nor is it only the economy that 
is precarious. The whole régime is 
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so shaky that a serious push would 
send it to the ground. President 
Sukarno seems to have believed 
that the only way of getting out of 
his internal troubles is to find an 
external enemy; and who could 
that be but that wicked Colonial 
power, the Netherlands, which ruled 
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' so much of the East Indian Archi- 
| pelago for so long, and gave it a 
‘ Government that contrasts very 
favourably with what the Islands 
are getting now? This sort of 
strategy is very old, and has seldom 
succeeded. Probably the President 
thought he would win a cheap and 
! easy triumph. The Dutch, he may 
| have reasoned, had accepted so 

meekly the cancellation of debts 

and other provocations that surely 
| they would not make a fuss about 
| the comparatively worthless territory 
| of Western New Guinea. But the 
Dutch are making a fuss, just as 
we would if President Sukarno’s 
roving eye had fallen instead on 
Sarawak or North Borneo, and at 
the present moment it looks as 
though the President would not be 
able to say to his people, “ Never 
mind about the rising cost of living, 
the lack of capital, the growing 
uncertainty of employment, political 
chaos, and the economic muddle. 
Turn your attention instead to that 
nice territory in New Guinea which 
we have forced the Dutch to hand 
over.” 

He may gain a little temporary 
favour by distributing Dutch prop- 
erty, but property, without the 
brains to make the most of it, is 
not very valuable, and the brains 
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being Dutch will have gone. The 
Indonesians are too intelligent not 
to realise the stupidity of killing 
the goose and still expecting a 
supply of golden eggs; and no 
doubt they will take the first oppor- 
tunity of telling President Sukarno 
some home truths, 


The order-in-council conveying 
Her Majesty’s assent to the con- 
stitutional Bill which had passed 
the Federal legislature of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland was laid before 
Parliament in November and gave 
rise to a debate and a division. 
Although the spokesmen of the 
Opposition were mostly moderate 
and conciliatory in tone, they might 
have paused to consider what the 
effect would have been if they had 
persuaded the House of Commons 
to allow the order-in-council to 
lie on the table for twelve months 
and so to lapse. As the issue was 
one of confidence, the present Gov- 
ernment would have had to resign 
and hold a General Election, a 
result which the Opposition would 
presumably have regarded with 
equanimity. But Sir Roy Welensky 
and the Government of the Federa- 
tion would also have resigned and 
appealed to the electorate; and if, 
as was humanly certain, they were 
returned on that issue with an 
increased majority, it is difficult to 
imagine a stage better set for a 
second ‘Boston Tea Party.” An 
Opposition is always liable to forget 
that in overturning a Government 
on some difficult question, it is 
often merely preparing trouble for 





itself in the near future. This 
thought must have occurred to the 
Opposition in November ; doubtless 
they were so confident that the 
Government would win the division, 
as it did by a satisfactory majority, 
that they were satisfied the awkward 
situation envisaged was most unlikely 
to arise. As politicians they may 
have been justified in their actions, 
but as statesmen they showed a 
distinct irresponsibility. 

Yet when this has been said, the 
Bill might be fairly criticised on 
two counts. The first is that in 
1960 the Constitution of the Federa- 
tion in any case comes up for recon- 
sideration and overhauling, so that 
the comparatively minor points with 
which the Bill dealt might surely 
have been left over for three years 
without disastrous consequences. As 
it is, they have been a gift to the 
African Congress Party, which dis- 
likes the Federation and was sure 
to oppose any measure which seemed 
to take its continuance for granted. 

The second criticism is that the 
Bill dealt with two different subjects 
which need not have been tacked 
on to each other. An increase in 
the Membership of the Federal 
legislature from thirty-five to forty- 
nine was reasonable in view of the 
inadequacy of the existing numbers 
to man a Government, an Opposition 
and the requisite committees. Taken 
by itself the increase was justified, 
and it is believed that the African 
Affairs Board would not have objected 
to it; mor would such serious 


opposition have been roused either 
in the Federation or here. 
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The Franchise proposals, on the 
other hand, involved some difficult 
and complicated changes. Whatever 
the merits of these may be, they 
were unquestionably controversial, 
and therefore did not escape the 
censure of the African Affairs Board 
as discriminating against the African, 
It may be true that they do nothing 
of the kind. It may also be true 
that the effects of the changes have 
been absurdly exaggerated. Never- 
theless, it is unfortunate that Parlia- 
ment should have had to override 
the African Affairs Board, and that 
African opinion in the Federation 
should have been presented with a 
plausible grievance. The Opposition 
made much of a contention that 
Parliament had no business to dis- 
regard the verdict of the African 
Affairs Board, but to accept that 
point of view would be an abdication 
of Parliament’s duty. Anything the 
Board may say should be, and 
doubtless was, treated with the 
greatest respect ; but to give it the 
last word would be to make it 
virtually the ruler of the country, 
a state of affairs which neither this 
Government and Parliament, nor 
the Government and Parliament of 
the Federation, could possibly accept. 

At any rate the order-in-council 


stands and the milk has been spilt, | 
leaving among more moderate men 


a feeling that the crisis need never 
have arisen, but that since it was 
forced on them, by far the lesser of 
two evils was for Parliament to 
confirm the Bill. 


The Delegation from _ British 
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Honduras, which visited London 
in November to discuss constitu- 
tional changes and financial diffi- 
culties, left in a hurry. The cause 
of their abrupt departure was Mr 
George Price, the Leader of the 
elected Members in the Legislative 
Council, who saw fit to use a visit, 
in which he was the guest of the 
British Government, to discuss with 
the Guatemalan Minister here the 
possibility of detaching British 
Honduras from the Commonwealth 
and joining her to Guatemala. When 
the news leaked out, Mr Price and 
his colleagues were returned to 
Guatemala, whose Minister to this 
country, a very recent arrival, was 
quite properly declared persona non 
grata for a piece of impudence which 
can have few parallels. Mr Price 
left Britain under a cloud, but 


' may have found the sun shining 


brightly when he reached his native 
shore. Some three years ago a 
Commission of Enquiry found that 
he had been receiving money from 
Guatemalan sources, but despite 
this revelation he and his Party 
(the P.U.P.) were triumphantly re- 
turned to office by the electors 
shortly afterwards. Evidently his 
supporters saw nothing wrong in 
an action which public opinion in 
most countries would regard as 
reprehensible ; and very possibly 
the same people will look on his 
recent escapade merely as a partial 
delivery of the goods. 

The temporary popularity of 
Guatemala with certain sections of 


\ the people of British Honduras is 


tather puzzling. The two territories 
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have little in common. The Guate- 
malans are mostly Amerindians, 
while the British Hondurans are 
mostly of African, or mixed African 
and European stock. It is true that 
British Honduras is a poor and 
undeveloped Colony, but Guatemala 
has still less to show after more 
than a century of independence. 
Most comments on the recent 
incident have missed the really 
significant factor, which is the power- 
ful influence in British Honduras of 
the American Jesuits. They are in 
control of most of the schools and, 
being largely of Irish descent, have 
no love for the British Common- 
wealth. Their eyes are (perhaps 
naturally) turned towards their co- 
religionists in the Republics of 
Central America and away from 
the British Caribbean. During the 
period when Guatemala was flirting 
with Communism there was a cool- 
ness, and the good Fathers were 
more inclined to favour Mexico, 
to which they sent students from 
British Honduras in preference to 
the United Kingdom or Jamaica. 
Now, however, that Guatemalan 
Communism has gone underground, 
all is amity again; and it is a fair 
presumption that Mr Price has had 
strong support from a clerical quarter. 

How much longer this kind of 
intrigue should be tolerated is a 
matter for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to say, and they are fully 
aware of the situation. If they 
should decide that British Honduras 
would be better off without the- 
Jesuits they may console themselves 
with the reflection that it would 
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not be the first time the Order has 
been expelled from a country for 
meddling undesirably in politics. 
The best solution, however, would 
be for the important task of educa- 
tion to be taken over by Jesuits 
from this country, against whom 
no such charge could validly be 
brought. 

As for Guatemala’s claim to 
possess British Honduras, it is so 
. flimsy that successive Governments 
have refused to allow it to be taken 
to arbitration. That by itself would 
be a sufficient answer to those 
Britons (if there are any) whose 
consciences are uneasy on the subject. 
Unfortunately British Honduras, like 
Western New Guinea for the Indo- 
nesians, has become a point of 
prestige, and whenever a Guate- 
malan Government wants to distract 
people’s minds from the Republic’s 
internal troubles, it is only too 
easy for the politicians to say, 
“Ah! But if only we had Belize 
(which is how the Guatemalans term 
British Honduras) all our troubles 
would be dissipated.” 

The tenuous nature of the Guate- 
malan claims should not, however, 
deter the British Government from 
its duty, which is not only to snub 
Mr Price or even to repress the 
American Jesuits. For too long 
British Honduras has been not far 
removed from a slum. If we want 
to keep its people loyal and happy, 
we ought to do much more for 
them than we have done in the 
past. A modern hotel has been 


1 “The Tory Tradition.’ 
Centre.) 


By Sir Geoffrey Butler. 
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built in Belize largely out of funds 
provided by Colonial Development, 
but a hotel without guests is not 
much of an asset, and the guests 
will not come until more money 
has been spent on economic and 
social development—that is, until 
more tourists and business men 
have been persuaded to pay a visit 
to this hitherto rather neglected 
Colony. 


When Sir Geoffrey Butler died 
at the early age of forty-two, he 
left too little behind him to keep 
green the memory of one of the 
most stimulating personalities of his 
time at Cambridge. Mr R. A, 
Butler has no need to apologise 
for collecting and presenting in a 
single volume the Pennsylvania Lec- 
tures on the Tory Tradition given 
by his uncle shortly before the 
war of 1914-1918. 

‘The Tory Tradition,’ wrote 
Geoffrey Butler, ‘ is the Tory hope’ ; 
and certain it is, in the words of 


Edmund Burke, one of the four [ 


statesmen included in these studies, 
that ‘ people will not look forward 
to posterity, who never look back 
to their ancestors.’ As Bolingbroke 
found that tradition in the Cavaliers 
of half a century earlier, Burke 
found it in the venerable structure 
of the British Constitution. Un- 
sympathetically he wrote of his pre- 
decessor, ‘Who now reads Boling- 
broke? Whoever read him through?’ 

Butler undoubtedly read him 
through, taking him as the starting- 
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men could hardly have been less 
| alike than Burke and Bolingbroke, 
| or would, he suggests, have dis- 
agreed more heartily with each 
| other on most subjects if they had 
met. Mr R. A. Butler sees nothing 
amiss in this discrepancy. The 
tradition common for such different 
| men as Burke, Bolingbroke, Disraeli 
‘ and Salisbury was not of political 
ideas, but of political habits of 
mind. ‘From _ Bolingbroke,’ for 
example, Mr Butler adds, ‘in the 
Jacobite aftermath, we can learn 
how a political Party, without damage 
) to its life and identity, not only 
may but must discard an old- 
fashioned argument as a _ snake 
sloughs off an outworn skin.’ The 
process can have presented little 
difficulty to Bolingbroke, he having 
been by turns a Whig, a Tory, a 
Jacobite and a Hanoverian Tory. 
Even Sir Geoffrey Butler disclaims 
any intention of painting him in 
heroic colours. What he thought 
rather than what he did is his 
important contribution to the Tory 
Tradition, and for long his thought 
was underrated. It certainly was 
in the days when most of the 
interpretation of eighteenth-century 
history was left to the Whigs, who 
for obvious reasons were at pains 
to blacken Bolingbroke’s name and 
) everything about him. All they 
would allow was that he had written 
a pernicious book called ‘ The Idea 
of a Patriot King’ which had a 


point of the Tory tradition. Two 








a effect on the not very 
powerful intellect of King George 
Il. 


Sichel did something to re- 
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habilitate Bolingbroke, and in our 
own time Sir Lewis Namier and 
Professor Butterfield have shown 
that there is more to the Tory 
Tradition than opportunism. Yet 
perhaps Bolingbroke’s greatest service 
to the Party was his exposure of the 
political futility of the old guard, 
which, then as always, would sacrifice 
a truth that is eternal to a policy 
that is ephemeral and out of date. 
That is something which Burke 
would never have done, although 
surely he would not have admitted 
that he was a Tory. In fact, any 
Toryism he had may be said to 
have started with the French Revolu- 
tion. But, as Geoffrey Butler re- 
minded his Pennsylvanian hearers, 
his was always the Tory approach 
to a problem. When a Liberal or 
Radical was faced with an abuse, 
his instinct was at once to condemn 
the principle behind it. The Tory, 
on the other hand, would inquire 
whether what was wrong was the 
principle or a particular embodi- 
ment of it. Bolingbroke and Burke 
alike rejected the deductive method 
of political speculation. Disraeli, 
resembling them in nothing else, 
was at one with them in that, nearer 
perhaps to Bolingbroke than to 
Burke. His three great novels, 
insufficiently read today, are studies 
in Toryism which no modern Tory 
can afford to neglect. Disraeli 
never forgot, as the Radical was so 
apt to forget, that the problems of 
politics are fundamentally problems 
not of theories but of men. It is - 
a paradox of the nineteenth century 
that Disraeli, a Jew, should have 
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had a better understanding of the 
common man than had his great 
rival, Gladstone, born and bred a 
Briton; and it is a truism today 
that Disraeli left the greater mark 
on British history. 

The great Lord Salisbury is the 
last of Sir Geoffrey Butler’s quartet. 
He had not the political agility of 
Bolingbroke. He was not as pro- 
found a thinker as Burke. Nor had 
he the far-reaching vision of Disraeli. 
Yet with two intervals of six months 
and three years he governed Britain 
as Prime Minister for seventeen 
years. If there was one quality 
which made him at once a great 
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Prime Minister and a great Tory, 
it was his sense of history. He 
never judged an issue apart from 
its historical context; unlike Glad- 
stone, who was ready to plunge 
into a problem without a moment’s 
thought of how it had come into 
existence. eo 

If Sir Geoffrey Butler could not 
point to any idea or ideas common 
to the four men on whom he lectured, 
he had no difficulty in establishing 
a common habit of thought, or in 
indicating that each in his different 
way contributed to the thinking of 
the Tory Party as it exists in the 
middle of the twentieth century. 
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SALISBURY : on the morning of September 


12th, 1890, Lt. Col. Edward Graham Pennefather and 
his Pioneer Corps reached the plain on which 


Salisbury now stands. As the site seemed ideal for a 
town he decided to build a fortress which would form 
the nucleus of the capital of the territory which Cecil 
Rhodes had obtained. The name of this fortress was 
Fort Salisbury. 

This decision marked the end of an adventure in 
which the Pioneer Corpe—a mere handful of men— 


ry a 





built a wagon road through 300 miles of difficult 
country in order to occupy and hold the land ded by Lobengula, 





Paramount Chief of Mashona. The new town took shape immediately. 
The first three men to start business in it were a butcher, a baker and 
a lawyer; and since the butcher had no meat to sell, he was forced to go 
out with his rifle and bring back game for his shop! 

Today, Salisbury, capital of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
is a modern city of nearly 200,000 people. Important both adminis- 
tratively and industrially, it is also a collecting and distributing 
centre covering the principal tobacco, maize and mining areas of 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Business men who require information on commercial 
conditions in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
are invited to get in touch with our Intelligence Depart- 
ment, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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